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Ebents of the S#ilcek. 


THE enemy have achieved no more dramatic success 
than that of the offensive against Italy. A fortnight 
ago we were speculating on an Allied offensive towards 
Laibach. Now the question of the hour is whether 
General Cadorna will be able to arrest the enemy’s vic- 
torious march on the Tagliamento. So greatly has the 
change surprised the world that many mysterious reasons 
are suggested to explain the enemy’s success. He used a 
special sort of gas shell, an extraordinary concentration 
of gunfire, a vast accumulation of troops. But an 
American newspaper even goes to the length of accusing 
the Allies of refusing General Cadorna’s oft-made requests 
for help. General Cadorna will have none of these 
explanations. “The violence of the attack,’’ he says, 
“and the lack of resistance of some of the detachments of 
the Second Army enabled the Austro-German forces to 
pierce our left wing on the Julian front.’’ We are thus 
brought back to sanity by the General who, if he were 
less brave and dependable than he is, ought to have fallen 
back upon some occult cause for so drastic a change in 
the position of the armies he controls. Marshal von 
Mackensen had been concentrating considerable forces 
on the Italian fronts for about a month. The chief 
difference between this and other forces designed for the 
reduction of Italy was the presence of the XIVth Army, 
under General Otto von Below. It was a mixed army; 
but it contained some five or six German divisions, 
perhaps 100,000 German troops besides Austro- 


Hungarians. 
* * * 


Wire this German stiffening and a suitable con- 
centration of guns, the enemy struck with all his force 
on Wednesday, the 24th. The XIVth Army lay about 
Tarvis and Tolmino, with the great military road from 
Tarvis to Plezzo and Saga to operate upon on the north, 
and with the broad bridgehead of Tolmino for a spring- 





board farther south. Little was left to chance. The 
bombardment, though short, was intense, and there was 
a variety of gas shells used. In the early hours of the 
24th the bombardment paused. There was a dense fog 
over the upper course of the Isonzo, and to the Italians 
it seemed most unlikely there would be an attack. But 
strong German columns were soon forcing their way to 
Saga, against the slopes of Mt. Nero, and towards 
Caporeto. The attack began at Tolmino at 8 a.m., and 
in less than twenty-four hours four companies of Silesian 
troops had stormed the high peak of Mt. Matajur on 
the frontier. There was a fierce resistance at certain 
points—Saga, for instance, but south of Saga the Ger- 
mans, marching along the west bank of the Isonzo from 
Plezzo, stormed the Stol Crest. In two days-there was 
no coherence in the resistance between Mt. Maggiore 
and Auzza, and the frontier 


between those places. 
* * * 


enemy was across the 


Von Betow developed his success with the greatest 
force and skill, His troops were threading Natisone 
Valley on the third day of the battle, and were thus 
striking towards the rear of the centre of General 
Capello’s Second Army. As a consequence the evacua- 
tion of the positions on the Bainsizza plateau was then 
being carried out. On the fourth day Cividale was 
entered by the German troops, who followed the 
retreating Italians through the burning town. The 
Germans claimed at this point to have captured 60,000 
prisoners and 450 guns. The Italian positions on the 
Carso were still being successfully held in spite of the 
German pressure. Indeed, both these and the positions 
on the Bainsizza plateau could have resisted almost any 
frontal attack. On Sunday the Italian retreat had 
extended farther south, for on that day Austro- 
Hungarian troops entered Gorizia, which had cost the 
Italians so much to capture. The toll of prisoners was 
said now to have reached the figure 100,000, and 700 
guns were reported captured. The day 
Cormon, eight miles west of Gorizia, was entered ; and, 
later, Udine was occupied by the Fourteenth Army. It 
was but the sixth day of the offensive, and yet the enemy 
had passed the recent general headquarters. On Tuesday, 
the Austro-German Army were meeting with strong 
resistance east of the Tagliamento, but the line of the 
Carnic Alps was yielding under pressure, and it was hard 
to see how the river line which crossed the plain would 
be continued into the hills. The enemy claimed 120,000 
prisoners and 1,000 guns. 

* * * 

Svucu in brief is the history of the first phase of the 
enemy offensive. General von Armin has recently been 
encouraging the Germans by certain reflections upon the 
Ypres offensive. He admits that the Allies have 
captured important positions, but exclaims, ‘‘ What do 
positions matter?’’ The Austro-German offensive on the 
Isonzo supplies the most appropriate gloss. The whole 
Isonzo front had to be drastically modified, because the 
Germans seized certain positions across the Upper Isonzo 
and in the Natisone Valley. The forces which held these 
positions were slight. They were stampeded by an 
ensemble of unfamiliar conditions, and they lightly 


following 
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abandoned their trust. General Cadorna’s choice was 
the possible envelopment of his main forces on the middle 
Isonzo and Carso or a drastic retreat. He chose, as all 
skilful soldiers would have chosen, retreat. The Taglia- 
mento is the line upon which Italian students planned to 
stand in a war with Austria-Hungary alone. Only the 
immobilisation of the bulk of her enemy’s troops on the 
Russian front enabled her to cross her frontier. Italy 
will for the present perforce fall back upon her more 
studied réle of the defensive, and the prospect of recon- 
structing a durable line depends wholly upon holding the 
issues from the Carnic Alps in the rear of the Taglio- 
mento, or whatever other river she may choose to stand 


upon. 
* * *% 

Tue chances of arresting Mackensen’s march are 
favorable. General Cadorna still has a great numerical 
superiority over the enemy. But he has lost much 
material. That is the worst result of the battle. The 
British batteries, we are glad to hear, brought off all their 
guns. The moral reaction—the revival of the historic 
spirit of the Italian patriotism, obscured by Imperialist 
aims—seems to have supplied the necessary cement to 
the Italian parties. In a sense, the whole plan is moral 
and political in purpose. The fact that the German 
communiqué begins “ Under the personal supreme leader- 
ship of His Apostolic Majesty the Emperor of Austria 
and King of Hungary ’”’ is not without point. And the 
Italian troops found a new sort of shrapnel hurled upon 
them. Pamphlets with a propagandist aim were fired 
from shell and dropped by aeroplanes ; and on some parts 
of the front of attack the enemy marched with banners 
inscribed with the word “ Peace.’’ The effect of the 
enemy invasion of the Italian plain, however, threatens 
the opposite of what he imagined. The resistance is 
stiffening. The Allies are giving all the help that 
Cadorna requires, and there is no dearth of positions 
suitable for an obstinate defensive. It must be remem- 
bered that the captives claimed by the enemy probably 
represent nearly the whole Joss, since in so rapid a retreat 
all but the very slightly wounded fall in the hands of the 
advancing troops. 

* * * 

On the Western Front the struggle has been 
pitched upon a more terrible plane. There, the 
Germans demonstrate the irrelevance of the positions 
we are assailing by counter-attacking with the greatest 
violence when they are taken. The streets of Passchen- 
daele have seen our troops on at least two occasions, and 
Polderhoek Chateau has changed hands three or four 
times. These facts do not suggest that the Germans 
regard the positions as meaningless or unimportant, 
since they are at least equalizing the risks of attack by 
their obstinate and repeated counter-attacks. Sir 
Douglas Haig made another attack on Friday, the 26th, 
with the French on his left. The most important 
result of this battle was the advance by the French to 
the western fringes of Houthulst, and the capture of 
Bellevue Spur by the Canadians. The operations were 
not comparable, as the attack upon the spur had to be 
made from that mud-basin between the Forest and 
Passchendaele that forms so terrible an obstacle in our 
path. This position commanded Passchendaele more 
immediately than any we had possessed before, and the 
struggle by which it was achieved was violent and 
prolonged. The French and the Belgians below 
Dixmude advanced through what is really a lake. But, 
despite all difficulties, the battle gave the Allies 
1,200 prisoners and many points of advantage. 

¥ ~ * . 


TuEspAY saw the resumption of the battle, but on 
a limited front. The Canadians closed in on Passschen- 
daele, and now stand on its outskirts. West of the 
village, on Bellevue Spur, the struggle was most intense, 
and the captured machine-guns were used to beat off the 
five German counter-attacks. London Territorial and 
Naval battalions operated in the sea of mud about Poel- 
capelle. No words can describe the terrible ordeal which 
faced them in proceeding against fortified works through 
this deep and clinging mud. In some places the water 
was so deep that the advancing line of troops was com- 





pletely submerged. The operation was local, and only 19] 
prisoners were taken. But the two battles have materially 
cleared up the situation. The Forest is more straitly 
contained in the Allied lines, and Passchendaele is only 
momentarily retained by efforts which are the best com- 
mentary on its value. The only reason of these obstinate 
defences is simply that every small advance on the Ridge 
now brings perilously nearer the time when the Allies 
will enforce the retreat, for which German military 
criticism is already preparing. On the Aisne front the 
French have rounded off their offensive, and the Germans 
will be left to struggle against an inevitable readjustment 
in fruitless counter-attacks. 
* * * 

THE development of events in the East has proceeded 
a stage further. General Maude struck the first blow, 
anticipating von Falkenhayn, and now General Allenby 
has shown that he, too, holds the initiative in Palestine. 
The two fronts, Mesopotamia and Palestine, are comple- 
mentary, and the countering of von Falkenhayn’s plans 
depends upon the co-operation between them. There 
was a recent report of a Turkish attack at Gaza, and its 
explanation is now to hand. On Tuesday night the 
British troops marched against Beersheba, and in the 
morning the infantry attacked from the west and south- 
west, while the mounted troops, camelry and cavalry, 
made a wide turning movement and approached the town 
from the East. In the evening the town was captured. 
It is a notable victory ; but it does not seem to have been 
as perfect as that of General Maude, though it creates 
an interesting situation. Von Falkenhayn’s plans for a 
great offensive against General Maude will require con- 
siderable readjustment, for the British are now on the 
main road to Jerusalem. His attempt, at the last 
moment, to check the onset at Beersheba by assaulting 
Gaza was skilful; but it was not skilful enough, and he 
has twice allowed himself to be beaten in a field where 
his only raison d’étre is success. 

* * * 

The Roman censorship hardly admits of a decided 
judgment on the political effect of the Italian disaster. 
The first movement of opinion is, however, a closing 
of the ranks and a patriotic rally. What was for 
Italy a war of expansion has now become a_ war 
of defence. One gathers, however, that the Official 
Socialists adhere to their militant pacifism, for ‘“‘ Avanti’’ 
appears with most of its columns blank. The real effect 
may be more easily gauged if and when the immediate 
danger passes of an invasion in force. The present experi- 
ence can hardly fail to make for sobriety among the 
more bellicose Imperialists. The fall of the aged and 
inadequate Signor Boselli, and the succession of Signor 
Orlando as Premier, was already decided before the 
catastrophe. Baron Sonnino remains at the Foreign 
Office, which is, of course, a proof of a _ deter- 
mination to continue the war. On the other hand, 
Signor Orlando has served in the past under Signor 
Giolitti, and was hotly attacked for his relative 
tolerance towards the Socialists. He has chosen 
a Giolitian, Signor Nitti, as his Minister of Finance, and 
has strengthened the representation of the Reformist 
Socialists in the Cabinet. They were, it must be remem- 
bered, in favor of the Stockholm Conference. 

x * * 

In proposing the fourth Vote of Credit for 400 
millions, Mr. Bonar Law devoted himself to brightening 
a dismal prospect. He achieved some success among 
those who do not know what figures really mean. Some 
genuine reduction upon the appalling extravagance of 
the opening months of the financial year has been effected, 
chiefly owing, as Mr. McKenna pointed out, to the 
vigilance, not of the Treasury, but of the House of 
Commons. In the period, July 22nd to September 29th, 
the excess over the Budget estimate fell to £1,337,000 a 
day. Mr. Law, by deducting the whole of the loans and 
advances to Allies and Dominions, together with the 
large sums expended upon ships and goods of various 
kinds, succeeded in proving to his satisfaction that the 
total of our National Debt up to date was only 3,674 
millions, and that when the pre-war debt was deducted, 
the net borrowing for this war amounted to only 3,000 
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millions. The objects of these statistical arguments were 

two, first to show how much worse off was Germany ; 

secondly, and consequently, how unnecessary it was for 

us to inflict any supplementary taxation upon ourselves. 
* * * 


His argument bears no inspection. The test he 
himself proposed, that “at the end of the financial 
year there ought to be sufficient taxation, without 
counting the excess profits, when peace comes, to bear 
the normal expenditure of the courtry,’’ is not fulfilled. 
The actual excess of expenditure over estimate will 
probably exceed 400 millions. For even if the loans to 
Allies are not to be written off as bad debts, they 
cannot be repaid for many a year. The increased Army 
pay adds 50 millions, and most other prices must 
continue to rise. The cry is still for more men and 
more munitions, and a corresponding rise in the war- 
bill, ill-compensated by the minor savings which are 
being affected. How is the bill to be met? By more 
borrowing, at higher interest, and containing, as must 
be the case, a larger quantum of inflation, which, 
raising prices, strikes back in further increase of 
expenditure. Mr. McKenna laid his finger upon 
another fatal vice when he showed how unsafe it was 
“to calculate post-war conditions upon the bases of 
pre-war prices for expenditure and post-war prices for 
revenue.’ If incomes are to yield the taxes Mr. Law 
desiderates, abnormal prices must be maintained. If 
they are maintained, every cost of civil government 
necessarily goes up. 

* * . 

On his return from the Near East, the Kaiser 
appears to have recognised promptly that Dr. Michaelis 
was an impossible Chancellor. The choice of a successor 
has evidently not been easy, and it is a fairly safe guess 
that the Kaiser’s idea is to find a man of greater capacity 
than his last unlucky choice, without capitulating either 
to the Junkers on the one hand, or to the Reichstag 
majority on the other. Prince Biilow would have pleased 
the former, and Herr von Kiihlmann the latter. 
Eventually, the office was offered to Count Hertling, the 
Bavarian Premier, but his acceptance was apparently 
dependent on his securing a majority. The Count is a 
veteran of seventy-four, who at one time dabbled in 
philosophy, and was for many years leader of the 
Catholic Centre in the Reichstag. Though himself a 
Parliamentarian, and Premier of a federal State which 
has a responsible government, he is a Conservative in 
Imperial affairs, and has opposed both responsible 
government for the Empire, and the concession of an 
equal status to Alsace. None the less the selection of 
a man who is at once a Parliamentarian, a Catholic, and 
a South German marked a new departure in the tradition 
of the Chancellor’s office. 

* * * 

In external affairs, the Kaiser’s first choice, if it 
may be taken as marking his own views, was of good 
omen. There is little doubt of Count Hertling’s sym- 
pathy with the Catholic Peace Movement. He may have 
been privy to the Pope’s move, and he is certainly in 
close touch with Count Czernin, the intellectual head 
of this tendency. These are fair credentials, but they 
did not avail to secure the support of the Reichstag’s 
majority. The Count may have been acceptable to the 
Centre, but the Radicals and Socialists were not pre- 
pared to barter their domestic demands even against a 
policy of peace For them, Count Hertling’s opposition 
to the idea of a Ministry responsible to the Reichstag 
was a fatal objection. The result was that he has 
withdrawn, on discovering that he could not secure 
a stable majority. If the Chancellor crisis continues on 
these lines, it looks as if responsible government may be 
won in the process. Paper constitutions are a secondary 
matter, nor is it necessary that the Chancellor should be 
a party leader. What is essential is that no Chancellor 
should be appointed, save on condition that he will carry 
out the policy of the Parliamentary majority. If the 
majority holds together, as it is doing, even against a 
candidate who has some good qualifications, the main 
battle is won, and the substance of self-government 
may be assured. 














Tue House of Lords (Lord Loreburn and Lord 
Selborne assisting) have done the country the great 
service of ridding it of the traffic in honors. At least, 
we hope this will be the effect of the speeches and the 
resolution of Wednesday. The resolution was a little 
weakened by Lord Curzon, but it should serve. It 
requires a Prime Minister, in “ passing’’ a man for an 
honor, to satisfy himself that it has not been paid for, 
directly or indirectly, with a contribution to Party 
funds. This is an obligation of honor which no Prime 
Minister can afford to break. Lord Loreburn and 
Lord Selborne laid bare, by many examples, the 
notorious truth that titles were sold by the Chief Whips 
for money on a descending tariff for peerages, 
baronetcies, and knighthoods, and even (according to 
Lord Bryce) for Privy Councillorships. Lord Curzon 
parted with this power of corruption with regret, but 
he did give it up. For Liberalism, as we have always 
contended, the sale of honors has been a heel of 
Achilles. Thanks to it, the House of Commons of to-day 
is an unfree assembly, which only a new franchise and a 
new spirit in politics can restore to health and honesty. 


* * * 


Tue choice of M. Barthou as successor to M. Ribot at 
the French Foreign Office marks no change whatever. 
The author of the Three Years’ Service Law how con- 
ducts foreign policy under a Premier who was one of its 
chief opponents, which probably nieans that M. Pain- 
levé is forced to compromise with M. Poincaré. M. 
Thomas personally may have helped to raise M. Barthou 
to office (from which we inferred last week that the latter's 
views had changed); but, if so, he must be almost the 
only Socialist who is prepared for a reconciliation. M. 
Barthou’s first appearance in the Chamber dealt a heavy 
blow to the hopes of any reasonable peace. Not only did 
he uphold the stiffest legal reading of the “ dis-annexa- 
tion’’ doctrine for Alsace, but he hinted pretty clearly 
that, if events permitted, he would insist on such material 
“ guarantees’ as the creation of a buffer State on the 
left bank of the Rhine. Such extravagances need not 
be taken too seriously, but they mean that the Never- 
Endians are still in control of the governmental machine. 
Meanwhile, a semi-official statement has been made in 
Paris, which our press has missed, to the effect that 
the recent “peace whisper”’ from Germany, to which 
M. Briand would have listened critigally but attentively, 
did not include an offer of Alsace. The offer was to restore 
Belgium and to discuss other claims. 


* ” oa 


Last week’s discussion in the Commons of proxy 
voting has left the more serious aspect of this difficult 
question in suspense. It will be left to the free vote of 
the House on the Report stage to decide whether the 
system shall be permanent, or whether it is only an 
emergency war-measure. The official expectation is 
that most of the troops, including those in France, will 
be able to vote directly by post. Those in distant areas, 
however, cannot vote in time, and they will have an 
opportunity well before the election of naming a 
relative—wife, parent, brother, or sister—to vote for 
them. In the debate, Unionists appeared to be so 
much in love with the plan that they desired to make 
it permanent. Liberals were decidedly suspicious, and 
wished to confine it to the present emergency. The 
risk of undue influence being used with proxies, who 
may have no clear opinion of their own, and cannot 
receive precise directions from the absent elector, are 
very obvious. In normal times of peace the problem is 
a very small one, for only a small percentage of 
merchant seamen (to take the most obvious case) could 
he qualified as residents to be registered as voters. 
Common sense is clearly against the permanent: adop- 
tion of the system now. If it works well at this first 
trial (a sufficiently hazardous experiment), it will be 
time enough to consider the advisability of making it 
permanent. 

¥ * 


THE series of articles entitled “ By an Unknown 
Disciple ’’ will be resumed next week. 
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Politics and Affairs. 





THE FAILURE OF THE GOVERNMENT. 


Tue defeat which Mr. Lloyd George’s Administration 
sustained last week in Parliament carries with it one 
obvious reflection. Whatever grievance the House of 
Commons may have against the Government, the Govern- 
ment can have none against the House of Commons. 
They have never respected the Parliamentary power, or 
treated it as if it mattered. The very existence of the 
Directory, its origin and character, and the attitude of 
the Prime Minister, are part of a general scheme to 
govern without Parliament. From it sprang the proposal 
which was destroyed on Thursday week. Mr. George 
may have thought that the House of Commons cares as 
little for principle as he does himself, or that, principle 
or no principle, it would do what he liked. He was 
mistaken. The House wanted a Petroleum Bill, not a 
Profiteering Bill ; it issued ample warning to the Govern- 
ment that it disapproved their plan of carving a new slice 
for landlordism out of the war needs of the people of 
England ; and in the end gave them leave to bore for oil, 


but not for royalties. Perhaps it remembered that not so _ 


long ago, when Mr. George was for taxing royalties rather 
than for creating them, he argued that God and not the 
landlord made the “ great granite rocks of Wales.’’ If 
so, it was the less likely to accept the argument that He 
established a most-favored nation clause for the benefit of 
gallant little Wales, and having set her up with coal, 
left the production of merely English oil to the landlord. 

The lesson of the Petroleum Bill was needed; but 
we are afraid that the Government are in no mood or 
condition to profit by it. For it has long been evident 
that in the nature of things they can have no true 
political standard of measurement. They neither 
come from Parliament nor do they resort to it. We 
suppose that if they have a domestic policy, it is a kind 
of hand-to-mouth Conservatism, grinding out doles to 
pressing applicants. Mr. Prothero is the agent of 
many of these doubtful blessings; from his mill 
merrily flows a rich, refreshing, but somewhat 
capricious stream of endowment. The rest of the people 
may take what is left. The agricultural laborer gets the 
“ Oxfordshire scale.’’ The school teachers will not even 
gather their promised pittance of about half a day's cost 
of the war. Gone are the plans which opened a window 
on a better England —Education, Liquor Reform, the 
Ministry of Health. Let an interest, however weak or 
unimportant, only stretch forth its hand, and they 
wither. The Reform Bill, indeed, lives on, the child not 
of Government but of Parliament. But Mr. George’s 
administration has been a killing frost to nearly 
every ameliorating effort disconnected from the 
war. Does he wonder? He has tied himself to 
forces and personalities to whom Freedom, Progress, 
Liberalism, Democracy, are as an offence in the 
nostrils. Take the central example of Ireland. From 
his place in the House of Commons the other day, 
Mr. Lloyd George quoted De Valera’s ineitement to 





Irish volunteering.* The language must have had a 
familiar ring in the ears of the statesman who used it 
and the House that heard it. For by Mr. George’s side 
sat the man, his praised ard favored colleague in the 
War Cabinct, whose speeches to Ulster rebels formed the 
concise model of all that De Valera said and did in the 
rising of 1916, and in the still more subtle and deep- 
seated rebellion of 1917. You cannot choose such 
instruments, and frame an organ of vigorous democracy ; 
nor expect sun-dried bureaucrats to turn into budding 
reformers; nor keep Ireland and retain Sir Edward 
Carson; nor face all ways, and set your country’s 
countenance to the light. 

Neither, we submit, can the Prime Minister conduct 
2 war without the impulse of democratic ideas and 
popular enthusiasm on the one hand, and without 
order and the sense of unity in his scheme of govern- 
ment on the other. That issue was, as we said, 
set for trial in the hour when Lord Northcliffe struck 
Mr. Asquith down, and Mr. George took his heritage. 
In our view it has not been determined in the Prime 
Minister’s favor. It would be wrong to blame him for all 
the less fortunate happenings of the war. But he was 
undoubtedly commended to us as 2 Heaven-sent director 
of it. And he might have done better had he arrived 
at true power in December, 1916. But since then it 
is his Press and not he who has ruled England. 
They wanted no policy, and they have had none. They 
lacked all interest in the act or the process of settle- 
ment, and attuned to that spirit, the Prime Minister 
has neglected every effort of reconstructive statesman- 
ship, every opportunity to examine and appraise the moral 
factors of the struggle. The popular Press dealt 
only with the material facts and excitements of the 
war. He caught their accent, and taught the 
nation to live in the light of their vision. Their articles 
have been his speeches, and his speeches their articles. 
They shrieked “ Bolos in England!” and the echo in 
Downing Street answered, “ Bolos in England!’ They 
despised the voluntary spirit, and have so worked that 
one of the most willing and patriotic peoples in the world 
have been driven where they were wont to be 
encouraged and led. The Ministerial press were 
intolerant, shallow, and ignorant, and Ignorance, 
Intolerance, and Shallowness being just the things 
to beat the Germans with, liberty has been given 
to them, and withheld from every other kind of extreme 
opinion. Is it surprising that under such guidance the 
earlier idealism has faded from the popular conception 
of the war, and that while the passion it engenders con 
tinually grows, men’s minds are starved of positive ideas 
of their country’s war-aims and interests, and confused 
in their notions of the peace? A powerful bureaucracy 
sits close-tiled, reserving to the press this one 
province of license, but tightening its hold on the 





*“The young men from eighteeu to torty-five should join the 
volunteers—they had older men than forty-five in some of the armies 
and they should take every opportunity of improving their knowledg: 
ot military matters. It was not necessary that they should be able to 
march like Guardsmen. What was necessary was that when required 
to go anywhere or do anything it would not take half-an-hour to 
explain to them what was required. They should get all the arms they 
could. We,” he added, “will supply you with as many as possible, 
but you have a sufficient number of rifles amongst you for all to 
become acquainted with the mechanism of them and be able to handle 
them when the time comes.” 
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rest till the free play of intellect shall have been 
squeezed out. There have been other faults of govern- 
ment. The country is locked in a prolonged struggle. 
But it is spending as if it were in for a short one. Even 
the vast resources of the Empire dwindle under the 
drain, while its people must prepare to receive a crushing 
load of taxation after the war. Meanwhile, the old forms 
of British administration recede, and strange, almost 
fantastic figures replace them as agents of the all-per- 
vading bureaucratic control, installed in “ observation 
posts ’’ on mere citizens, and not infrequently turning 
their guns on each other. The Cabinet occasionally 
composes the wars of its dependent bureaucrats, and 
more often does not. The major—or is it the minor ?— 
engagement with Germany proceeds much as usual. 
But there is a still deeper reason for discontent with 


the statesmanship of the hour. What is the policy of the 


Allies? Mr. Wilson gave them one. What has Mr. George | 


done with it, and whither do we tend? Take his 
latest utterance. In the Albert Hall speech he promised 
a definite consultation on policy. There was to be a 
“military and political Conference,’ attended by all the 
“greatest and most distinguished statesmen’’ of the 
Allies, with the power to determine, not only the course, 
but the “ultimate issue’’ of the war. 


A week later | 


Mr. Law takes back the whole engagement, and declares | 


that the Committee is to consider, not the “aims’’ of 
the war, but only its “ prosecution.’’ 
be a “ political’’ Conference? 
no better. She approaches each Ally with a more or less 
tempting offer of peace while evading a clear, honorable 
advance to the League. But the Allies are the guardians 
of their own conscience. Have not their Armies, 
which are their peoples, earned the right to know 
what they are called on to die for? Is that 
an immodest request? It is said that when the 
Pope was asked the other day whether he favored 
a union of the Churches for the purpose of advanc- 
ing a settlement of the war, he replied: “ Yes; for 
the Divine Essence of Life itself is being destroyed.”’ 
Can an honest statesman rest in the thought that it is 
by his will or default that this “ divine essence ’’ is being 
spilled upon the ground? The loss is not only material 
and temporal. We do, indeed, mourn the destitution 
of the coming age, the withering of the genius and the 
hopes of youth, of the flower of Love, the sap of 
the Tree of Life. But we are also witnessing the 
diversion of the stream of humanity from its 
course in the light and air to dark underground currents 
of hate and destruction. The need of the world is for 
men who perceive this misdirection and seek to stay it. 
We cannot reckon Mr. George as of the company. 
Among those now concerned in the direction of politics 
we perceive only four who visibly cherish such an aim and 
pursue it—Mr. Wilson, General Smuts, Mr. Branting, 
and Count Czernin. But all the belligerent nations 
possess reserves of prudence, honesty, and compassion, 
on which they will increasingly draw as the spirit and 
the aims of Imperialism recede. 


How, then, can it 


could be formed in Britain as elsewhere, and everything 
in the country that is serious, upright, and truly 
patriotic would breathe the freer for it. There is no 
need to go far abroad in search of such a Cabinet, truly 
based on the Constitution and on Parliament, on the 
traditional politics and on the new democracy of Britain. 
That change is coming. Never in her history has 
England been governed by such men and in such a 


Such a Ministry | 


Germany’s method is 


way as she is governed to-day, and unless her conscience 
and her intellect have gone to sleep, she will in a not 
distant hour rouse herself to dismiss them. 





THE INVASION OF ITALY. 


Tue pace of the war has suddenly quickened. A fortnight 
ago the military situation, except upon the Russian 
front, seemed stereotyped to a degree that precluded all 
immediate surprises. We knew that, sooner or later, the 
war of positions must end. It is now realised that the 
Germans themselves base their policy not upon the pre- 
sumed immobility of the Western front, but upon the 
slowness of the rate at which it can be drastically changed. 
The new system of the German defensive, the so-called 
“ elasticity’ of the front, admits our power to compel 
local change; but assumes that the local cannot be 
extended into the strategic fracture except by prolonged 
fighting at an exorbitant cost. The question 
of cost is now being ignored by German critics, and 
the whole problem for them is the rate at which we can 
compel change. The transition from the static to the 
kinetic is now actually beginning. But it is the question 
of rate which is the key to the situation. 

No further demonstration was needed to show that 
it is possible to break through even the elaborate defences 
of to-day ; but the enemy has supplied one which seems to 
have changed the military outlook. After a short but 
intense bombardment, the Germans and Austrians have 
burst the Italian front on the Isonzo, and have already 
developed their initial successes to a point which at first 
sight might seem to justify the most pessimistic of us. 
To have captured Udine in less than a week is surely the 
most striking victory imaginable at this phase of the war. 
The Trentino offensive of last year never scored a success 
such as this. But in admitting the magnitude of the 
result we must not exaggerate the forces that produced it. 
Various estimates have been given of the German 
auxiliaries ; but they do not seem to exceed 100,000 men, 
with a considerable concentration of artillery. They 
were placed under von Below, the General who secured 
Hindenburg his baton at Kutno, and were concentrated 
between Tarvis and Tolmino, which anyone with a 
knowledge of the railway communications might have 
foreseen. The blow from Tarvis to Cividale reversed the 
line of Napoleon’s thrust, and promised results almost as 
great. When the Germans began their offensive they 
not only started from positions astride the Isonzo below 
Plezzo, but from a considerable platform on the Western 
side south of Tolmino. The Upper Isonzo has always been 
a delicately balanced position, and the enemy struck with 
obvious likelihood of success at this sector of the line, 
not only because there was the possibility of redeeming 
the positions on the Bainsizza plateau, but also because 
the alluring chance was there of enveloping the whole 


| of the troops maintaining the line between Plezzo and 


Tolmino. 

It must be remembered that the Allies have never 
recovered from the disadvantages handicapping them 
since the first days of the war. Victory for them 
rested in a successful advance; whereas the Germans 
and Austrians held all the land they could wish, and 
only used the offensive as the most attractive military 
way to ward off a vital thrust by the Allies. The 
enemy, therefore, tends to have a stronger defensive than 
the Allies, and the Germans found the Italian 
situation extremely attractive. Between Plezzo and 
Tolmino General Capello’s second army had only weak 
forces. His main army and reserves lay about and in 
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front of Canale, looking eastwards across the Bainsizza 
plateau to Idria and Laibach. It is clear, of course, that 
his security depended upon his left-flank at least main- 
taining its positions; yet, presumably, he meant to strike 
eastwards once more aid had his concentration about 
the centre of his thrust. There is little need of further 
explanation. The small detachments holding the left- 
flank of the Second Army had seen little active fighting, 
and some ot them lost their nerve under the vigor of the 
German attack. At Saga, where the Isonzo makes a 
sharp bend eastwards below Plezzo, the troops fought 
well ; but farther south they gave way. Progress was made 
down the western bank of the Isonzo, and the enemy 
striking westwards from below Tolmino where the river 
turns to the south-east, threatened to envelop the troops 
on a front of nearly twenty miles. In thé result a partial 
envelopment seems to have taken place, and a gap was 
created in the Italian front. It was thereafter almost 
impossible to do anything but exactly what General 
Cadorna ordered. A general retreat must be carried 
out until a line could be secured upon which to reform 
the outmanceuvred armies. 

The obvious line is that of the Tagliamento, and there 
are a number of river lines which cross the Italian 
plain, and seam it in a manner reminiscent of Eastern 
Galicia. The line of the Tagliamento has ever won 
favorable attention among Italian military students as 
a defensive position ; but it must be recognised that its 
possibilities are as well known to the enemy as to our 
Ally. The offensive is being conducted under German 
direction, and it is certain that an attempt will be made 
to turn this line. Already the positions on the Carnic 
Alps as far as Ploken Pass have been abandoned, and it 
is quite possible that the enemy has already forced the 
mountain barrier in the rear of the Tagliamento line. 
We may be quite sure that he will develop his offensive 
until the last advantage has been drawn from it. He will 
attempt to resume the Trentino offensive of last year, 
and not cease until he has made every endeavor to secure 
such a success as will react upon the civilian population. 
His end is obviously to compel Italy to a separate peace 
by securing a complete or partial decision in the Italian 
plains. 

It is foolish to pretend the situation is not grave; 
but let us be clear about the reasons of its gravity. The 
chief is probably the loss of material. This cannot be 
made good instantly. For the rest we must point out 
that already General Cadorna has disengaged his armies 
and is covering their retreat with cavalry. He has lost a 
great number of men; but has still a great numerical 
superiority. If he can hold the Trentino and the rest of 
the Carnic Alps for a few days he should be able to re-form 
and re-group behind the Tagliamento, and the war of 
positions once ended is ended for both combatants. 
There are possibilities in the situation which are the 
reverse of discouraging, and General Cadorna is a cool 
and experienced leader. The bearing of the reverse 
upon the military situation as a whole is simply the 
question whether General Cadorna can secure the 
retreat, and either bring it to a halt or retort the attack 
upon the enemy. There is a tendency to read far too 
much into it. There are writers, for example, who foist 
this, like every other mischance, upon the strategy which 
looks to obtain a decision upon the Western front. The 
lesson is just the reverse. How could we have helped 
Italy in an offensive by sending her part of our armies 
when even her defensive has broken down? We should 
have crippled our offensive in the West and merely shared 
her losses in the East. There are other writers who 
suggest that the ordinary arithmetic applied to German 





numbers has broken down with the Italian front. ‘he 
fact is that the enemy has re-grouped drastically on the 
Eastern front, and saved an appreciable force by so doing. 
This he has used, gambling on his estimated rate of our 
advance from Ypres. It is wrong, of course, for us to follow 
him ina gamble. The Italian defensive must be restored. 
But apart from that we can best and most surely assist 
our Ally by maintaining and increasing our pressure in 
the West. German military critics are now beginning to 
discuss the results of a German retreat. It is on the 
Western front that a full and final defeat of the enemy 
alone is possible for us. The enemy seeks to curtail our 
offensive by his invasion of Italy. This must not happen. 
General Cadorna will no doubt receive prompt and 
adequate help in the work of re-establishing his front ; 
but our main interest must be the sector of the line where 
alone lie the chances of a decision. 





WHAT MR. LAW’S FINANCE MEANS. 


WeE cannot read Mr. Bonar Law’s statement on 
the Vote of Credit on Tuesday without recognizing that 
it was dominated by the single purpose. His aim was not 
to explain why 400 millions, instead of 600, 700, or 800 
millions were demanded, nor to give Parliament 
a candid picture of the financial outlook, but to 
construct a case against a supplementary budget. It 
is true that a brief passing reference was made to this pro- 
posal. But the whole of Mr. Law’s estimates and cal- 
culations was directed to the single end of defending 
the well-to-do classes against any present increase of 
taxation. First of all, he used the enormity of his mis- 
calculation in the expenditure of the opening months of 
this financial year as a ground for optimism. See how 
we have reduced an excess which at first amounted to 
2 millions a day to 1} millions! Still further 
reductions may be expected from our more careful 
management! Moreover, this 1} millions is not really 
an excess expenditure. For most of it is in loans 
to the Allies, advances to the Dominions, and money 
spent on ships and goods which eventually will be 
recovered. So the net increase of expenditure upon the 
estimate is got down to less thar a quarter-of-a-million 
a day. No doubt the second half of the year 
would not be “quite so favorable’’ as the first, 
on account of the subsidy on bread and the addition 
of 50 millions to the pay of the troops. But, after all, the 
net increase of our national debt due to war expendi- 
ture is the mere trifle’ of 3,000 millions. 
So Mr. Bonar Law commits himself to the conclusion 
that, since “ at the end of the financial year there ought 
to be sufficient taxation, without counting the excess 
profits duty, when peace comes to bear the normal 
expenditure of the country,’’ a supplementary budget 
for taxation is unnecessary. 

Let us test this statement. What will be 
the situation at the close of this financial 
year, supposing that the war is not concluded? The 
national debt which, inclusive of the pre-war sum, was 
4,000 millions at the opening of the financial year, will 
them be 6,000. It is idle to put it at a lower figure. 
For, on Mr. Law’s own admission, the aggregate 
expenditure for the year will be some 450 millions in 
excess of his original estimate of 2,200, or, in other 
words, 2,000 millions must be added to the debt this 
year, allowing for a taxation yield of 650 millions. The 
situation will probably be worse than that. For the 


prices of most goods and services needed fom war 
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purposes will continue to soar, and _ the debt- 
interest automatically to rise. Mr. Law claims 
to deduct the 1,100 millions advanced to our Allies—a 
sum which by the end of the year may be 1,500 millions. 
But -how, and when, can he pretend it will be repaid? 
It has gone to Russia, Belgium, Serbia, Roumania, 
and Italy. It is idle to say that in some of these 
cases we can confidently reckon on getting our money 


back. In reckon 


no case can we upon repay- 
ment for many years to come; for immediate 
calculations of post-war finance it must obviously 
be counted in our debt. The deduction of the 


whole expenditure on ships, stocks of raw materials, &c., on 
the ground that they will eventually be sold and paid for, 
is also quite unwarranted. For everyone acquainted with 
such operations knows that the Government will suffer 
a huge loss in disposing of the ships and stocks it has 
bought at inflated prices. 


Suppose, then, that the war were actually 
terminated by next spring. We _ should have 


to bear this burden of a 6,000 millions debt, with 
at least another 1,000 millions more war-borrowing for 
purposes of demobilization. 7,000 millions at 5 per cent. 
is 350 millions per annum, with 70 millions more for a 
minimum sinking fund at 1 per cent. Since this 420 
millions includes the interest on the pre-war debts, we 
will take the figure at 400 millions. Now, the total 
expenditure before the war amounted approximately .to 
200 millions. But account has also to be taken of 
pensions, which by that time could not amount to less 
than 50 millions. So the aggregate expenditure for the 
next financial year could not be put below 650 millions. 
What, then, becomes of Mr. Law’s assertion that he 
need not put on any more taxation, because, when peace 
comes, the revenue from existing taxation, “ without 
counting the excess profits tax,’’ will suffice? Why, the 
whole of the revenue which Mr. Law budgeted for 
amounted only to 638 millions, including the excess 
profits tax. Remove the excess profits tax and the deficit 
would amount to 200 millions. 
posterous statement has 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Mr. Law tries to cover up his bad finance by 
alluding to the worse finance of Germany. But our 
Government is not responsible for the errors of Germany ; 
it is for ours. Our charge against Mr. Law is that 
he is allowing our financial machinery to run to 
perdition. He is not putting on enough taxation to 
provide for the increasing burden of indebtedness. He 
is not merely putting off the evil day. He is worsening 
that day when it comes. 


A more false and pre- 


never been made by any 


The coming in of America to the war, relieving the 
immediate pressure of the exchanges, is actually utilized 
to enable Mr. Law to continue this shirking and pro- 
crastinating policy. Everybody knows that great fortunes 
have been made, and are being made, by war-pro- 
fiteering, which escapes taxation ; and that extravagance 
and waste abound. That enormous incomes are being 
made by the well-to-do business classes is, indeed, the 
very ground for the appeals to invest in Treasury Bonds, 
and the large response to the plentiful launching of 
Treasury Bills is only intelligible upon that hypothesis, 
or on the even more discreditable one that the Govern- 
ment is paying large sums to banks for the making of 
credit which does not represent real income or tangible 
assets of any kind. The war is being financed. The 
goods and services which it devours are actually produced 
and handed over to the fighting forces. The issue is 
whether they shall be commandeered by process of taxa- 
tion, as the natural and proper contribution of our non- 


| 


combatant population, an inferior equivalent to the 
sacrifice of life and limb made by the combatant portion 
of our population, or whether the non-fighters shall 
be paid inflated profits for supplying the fighters with 
the arms, food, and other things they need. The actual 
fact is that the cost of this war has only been 
covered by taxation to the extent of one-fifth, the other 
four-fifths have been raised by borrowing upon terms 
continually rising in extravagance. One of the most 
awful aspects of the war is this ghoulish process by which 
elderly rich men, or younger men exempted because they 
are important profiteers, are making piles of money 
out of the holocaust of civilization. This enormity 
could be stopped if we had statesmen with the 
courage even of rabbits. It is too late to avoid the 
enormous burden of indebtedness already contracted ; 
but it is possible to avoid increasing it, and it 
is possible to devise means to make the persons 
swollen with war-profits disgorge their prey. 

Let there be no mistake. When the Armies 
come back they will not consent to bear this 
burden. The issue will stand out plain enough to their 
eyes. They will see a nation divided into two 
parts for the duration of the war. Some five 
millions of men will have been taken from their homes, 
their businesses gone to rack and ruin or handed over to 
exempted competitors, their bodies and their minds 
exposed to all sorts of tortures and mutilations in the 
horrors of the fray. Many will come back with broken 
constitutions, shattered nerves, their business or technical 
skill impaired by disuse, forced to readjust themselves 
to a novel situation. They will see in the other nation of 
non-combatants, prosperous spectators, to whom the war 
has brought gains large or small in accordance with their 
opportunities. Apart from the innumerable cases where 
the stay-at-homes will have ousted the “ heroes’’ from 
their business and professional jobs, the former will have 
actually run up a huge bill which the latter will be invited 
to defray. For this enormous and high-priced war debt 
will be in substance a tax levied by the stay-at- 
homes upon the fighters. We shall make beautiful 
speeches to them when they return, the saviors of their 
country, but we shall ask them to be good enough to pay 
the bill. Out of the current product of industry after 
the war more than a tithe will be taken to meet the 
demands of the business men who have made good use 
of their war-opportunities, and have been “ patriotic ’ 
enough to lend their profits to the Government at a secure 
further profit of five guineas for every £100. The 
returned soldiers will all be called upon to work the 
harder, in order to help pay these demands of the 
prosperous and thrifty stay-at-homes. No doubt attempts 
will be made to blind their eyes to the plain facts of this 
situation. But we think they will find out the truth, 
and if they do, they will not like it. And if they do not 
like it, we think that Mr. Law and the profiteers whose 
gains he is defending by his cowardly finance will have 
to look out. For Mr. Law, in refusing all proper increase 
of taxation, is only laying up trouble. As we have 
shown, his figures will not bear examination, and when 
the war does end, he will not be able to screen his 
friends from “ confiscatory taxation.’’ 





THE CIRCULATION OF “THE NATION.”’ 


In view of the rapidly increasing circulation of 
Tue Nation, we are compelled to go to press earlier 
in order to avoid any delay in the delivery of the 


paper 
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WHAT PEOPLE ARE THINKING. 
In the Train. Cornwall to London. 
Dramatis Persone. 


Prosperous Farmer. 

A Small Holder. 

Little Man on the way to Market to sell whips. 
Bible Christian Minister. 

A Maiden Lady. 


Farmer (reading newspaper): I see the potato 
disease has broken out in Devon and Cornwall. 

LittLe Man (with his whip in his hand): Iss, I’ve 
got it myself. 

Farmer: Did you spray them? 

Litrte Man: Aw iss. I borrowed a little machine 
from a neighbor; ’tis a little thing, like a knapsack, ’tis 
brave an’ heavy when ’tis full. You work it as you 
walk up an’ down the rows, squirtin’ it ‘ere an’ there 
over the tops of ’em. Not that I knows much about it. 
Never did it afore. Had the disease afore, but used to 
cut the tops off em. An’ I’d ’ave a bootiful crop. That’s 
what I shall do now. 

Farmer: You shouldn’t do that. It’s the tops when 
they die that give nourishment to the potatoes. It’s 
then they make their best tubers. 

Wuirs: Aw, I dunno. I’ve had a bootiful crop with 
the ’eads off. Shall do it again. 

Farmer: The machine you ought to have sprays both 
underneath and above 





(Train stops at station and starts again.) 


SmaLu Howper (to no one in particular): When I go 
to the markets around, it makes my blood boil to see 
the young farmers—bunches of ’em—go to Pitter Tavy— 
go to Mary Tavy, that’ll tell ‘ee. There’s scores of ’em 
that should be in the trenches, ’ome by faither’s side, 
when this man here (pointing out Whips) has lost two 
sons in the war. 

Farmer: Well, I’m not of these parts—I haven’t 
been here for twenty years ; but it is not so in the Eastern 
Counties. I can’t say I know of one farmer that’s got a 
son at home that’s eligible. But I’m not discussing that. 
That’s a matter for the tribunals. 

Smatt Hover (bitterly): Ha, they tribunals! 
What are they but favoritism? Who sits on ’em? Why, 
big farmers. And they get their sons off. ’Tis the little 
people that always does the work and has to pay. 

FarMER (contemptuously): I suppose you ain’t a 
farmer ? 

Smatt Hover: Aw, I does a bit of farming in a 
small way myself. But there, again, is an injustice. I 
holds a little bit of land—forty acres; but look at it 
(puts out a lean hand.) I pays at the rate of two pound 
an acre, and a big farmer he’s got to pay fifteen shillin’ 
an acre. Ought never to be. 

Farmer (smugly): How can it be helped? It must 
always be so. Money breeds money. (Turns over his 
newspaper, and then begins to talk again.) You know 
everyone is down on the farmer because he’s making his 
bit. But I can’t see there’s much in it myself. Maybe 
down here they are doing it. It is a grazing country—they 
don’t need to buy feeding stuffs. But it isn’t so with us. 
Government have fixed the price of hay, they are going 
to take our corn, and they’ve taken our men. How’s it 
all to be‘done? They send us down men—grocer chaps, 
folks from cities—that don’t know anything about the 











country. I’ve got to put all my time to ’em. I set them | 


to a bit of weeding. Left them for five minutes—they 
did it something shocking. I said, “ It isn’t a bit of use. 
You’re no good to me; you’d better go back to your 
camp.’’ Labor is bad enough now; but I can tell you 


| 
| 
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that after the war it will be a deal worse. They'll want 
more money, and it can’t be done. 

Wuirs: Aw, ’tis right they should get more. Why, 
I know places across the moor where they’re still gittin’ 
twelve to fifteen shillin’ a week. 

Farmer (firmly): That can’t be. They were getting 
fifteen shillings when I left twenty years ago. 

Wuirs: Well, I could mention names. 

Sma Hover (angrily): This money! It makes my 
blood boil to hear you talk so. Money against precious 
lives ! 

Farmer: Well, I give my men _ twenty-seven 
shillings. And I don’t find that they do as well as those 
that had much less in the old times. (Slaps his knee 
emphatically.) I can tell you the trouble with labor after 
the war is going to be worse than the war. 

Smatut Houper (leaps in his seat): Worse than the 
war! You blasted ! This man here has lost two sons 
in the war! 





(The Bible Christian Minister lifts his eyebrows, and 
looks at the Maiden Lady in the corner as if to assure 
her that he is shocked. No one speaks for several 
minutes. ) 


Farmer: It is always hard on the farmer. 
think that any fool can be a farmer—or a parson. 

Wauirs: Takes a deal of thinkin’ to be a successful 
farmer, but I dunno about a parson. I’ve known some 
who couldn’t even remember their text when they’d stand 
up to face ’ee. 


Folks 


(Bible Christian Minister blinks, but is silent.) 


Farmer: The farming in the future will have to be 
in a big way. You'll have to do away with these little 
farms. A small man can’t afford the machinery. He 
can’t get the work done in time—he hasn’t the capital. 

Maipen Lapy (suddenly breaking in): Perhaps more 
banks will be started to give temporary loans. 

Farmer (glancing at her): Might as well go to a Jew 
as to a Bank. 

Maipen Lapy (persistently): Why cannot farmers 
co-operate ? 

Farmer: Co-operate! That’s against nature. 

Marpen Lapy: It’s succeeding very well in Ireland 

Farmer (hotly): I tell you it will never succeed in 
England. If you stop a man in his ambition to make 
money you break his spirit. 

Wuirs: May be, may be. ’Tis said “ They that can’t 
scheme must work.” All the same, here’s the station, 
and I’m off to the Fair to sell these here (holding up his 
whips), and do a bit of business as well. 


(Gets out, followed by Small Holder.) 


SmaLLt Houper (coming back and putting his head 
in at carriage window): I’m not saying I couldn’t do with 
a bit more land if I’d got the chance. (Goes off.) 

Farmer (triumphantly to those that are left in the 
carriage): Thought as much. I tell you, once you stop 
profiteering, you break the backbone of England. 





A GZondon Biarp. 


Lonpon, Fripay. 


Tue defeat of the Government in the division on the 
oil royalties is one of the smaller ironies of their existence. 


The beating was not at all inevitable. The Whips must 


have known the danger which beset the royalties clause 
It was threatened 


almost from the time of its disclosure. 
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on the second reading and in Committee. The Govern- 
ment could have met it by a simple act of deference to 
the historic view of Liberalism, Radicalism, and Labor. 
or, if this were forbidden, by summoning enough camp- 
followers from their ample baggage-train to break it 
down. They did neither of these things. They let old 
Toryism defend old privilege, and omitted to keep their 
men in reserve to drive the defence home. 


Tuus defeat weakens without upsetting them. It 
makes men realize that the combination is essentially 
unworkable, that it does not rest on the party or the Par- 
liamentary system, that its leader has thrown away his 
influence in the House and cannot now recover it, and, 
above all, that the high hopes that surrounded the 
Ministry's untimely and attended its rather 
tempestuous childhood, are unrealized. The war goes on ; 


birth 


and peace seems farther away than ever. 
that Central 
military strategy, 


One perceives 
the Powers have a diplomatic and a 
and that the 


serve each other’s purpose. 


two coalesce and 
We reiy on the soldiers. 
They must do everything. Doors open or are left ajar; 
one discerns a weakening or a doubting political mood 
in the enemy: but the moment passes unused, and back 
go the armies to the old, bloody, wearing encounter and 
strain. Is it surprising that confidence steadily wanes, 
that even the Northcliffe Press is restive, and that the 
country, half-articulate as it is, sighs for a more truly 
uational government ? 
time. 


is over the bodies of millions of young men 


A change is only a matter of 
But time moves with a giant step, and its passage 


THe drama in French politics halts, but it is sure 
to develop soon. M. Barthou’s Ministerial career is over 
almost before it has begun. After his speech he is bound to 
join M. Ribot’s retirement. Who will him? 
M. Painlevé’s Ministry itself hangs on a thread, which 
is held by three men—M. Briand, M. Thomas, and 
M. Caillaux. Most likely there will be a Briand Ministry. 
But M. Briand’s policy is quite definite. He is against 
closing the door to discussion—if Germany opens it. 
This was his attitude to the famous communication. It 
was not, I believe, true to say that the German agent 
who was authorised to said anything of 
Alsace-Lorraine. Belgium and reparation to France 
were the substantial suggestions, coupled 
general offer to “discuss.’’ M. Briand, 
with perfect loyalty, told everything to M 
as, indeed, he bound to do, for 
nothing improper in communications between 
the of Ministers of 
belligerent Powers (not, of course, between private 
individuals) in time of war. As between England and 
France they were constant in the Seven Years’ War, 
and not infrequent in the Napoleonic Wars. It is at 
that waiting stage that French statesmanship seems to 
stand. Now, as General Smuts says, it is Germany’s 
turn. But she will have to speak to the Alliance, and 
not to a member of it. 


succeed 


make it 


with a 
behaving 

Ribot, 
was there is 


Ministers and representatives 


Ir the House of Commons was singularly quiet as it 
listened to the orators’ praise of the Army and Navy, 
it was not because it felt too little, but because it felt 
too much, and because some notes of the applauding 
rhetoric jarred on it. One is almost past speaking of the 
Army, if only from the sense of what is being hourly 
lost to the country and to the world. Look at the faces 





of our dead officers—fresh, for the most part, from the 
joyous life of school and university—as the illustrated 
papers publish them in their weekly page of com- 


memorations. How good they seem, how refined, 
how full of the promise of life! Only the old 
admiring words, “Non Angli, sed angeli,’’ seem to 


suit these sad memorials of their physical beauty and 
spiritual charm, And that is why one shrinks a little 
as Church and State proceeds to daub those early tombs 
with its familiar rhetoric. Were they not built with its 


sins? 


A sourNALIst naturally hears many stories of the 


life of the Army. Some are gay, many serious. Some- 
times their politics are discussed. 
always the The 


example: an informal 


Here the story is 


same. Army is democratic. For 


of 


problems of reconstruction disclosed 


canvass opinion on some 
a unanimous view 
against conscription and in favor of a 
As for the things they do, the country knows next to 
nothing of them. The “ Times” 
of the first Battle of Ypres, 


men who fought it have been cold in their 


League of Nations 


has well told the story 
of the 

But 
There have been count- 


Re on , 
iong aiter most 


graves. 


they were not the only heroes. 
less incidents of staunch courage and almost unbeliev- 


able endurance associated with the career of the new 


volunteer armies. A commanding officer, placed 
by accident in partial command of a division, 
spoke to me of what happened to it as it lay 
for forty-eight hours, without food or water, and 


hemmed in on three sides with a greatly superior force of 


Germans. I recall one incident. At the moment when 
a trenchful of men were making ready to go over the 
parapet for a raid, the officer heard a subdued sound of 
singing. He sent a sergeant to stop it, for silence was 
imperative. The man came back with tears in his eyes 
“What were they singing?’ he was asked. ‘“ Jesu, Lover 
of my Soul!’’ A few minutes of 
singers were dead. 


later, many the 


A coop deal more will be heard of Mr. Macpherson’s 
statement to Mr. Whitehouse that it is an offence for 
soldiers and sailors to approach their Members of Parlia- 
ment with “criticisms, suggestions, and complaints.”’ 
The Regulation is clearly out of date. It 
up long before the 
nation’s manhood. 
Office 
Army 


was drawn 
made up of the 
Is it contended that the War 
cut the line between the National 

Parliament ? Is not that an 
infringement of Parliamentary privilege? How does it 
apply to soldiers who are themselves Members of Parlia- 
ment? And how enforce it? Had it been applied in the 
earlier stages of the war, the Commissions which Parlia- 
ment set up on Mesopotamia and the Dardanelles would 
never have sat, for the news of the scandals came to the 
Commons through the soldiers. So with the Review of 
Exceptions Act. The terrible things done under it 
were only known from the soldiers’ communications 
to Mr. Hogge and Mr. Pringle. 


Army was 


can 
and 


now 
its 


The regulation, indeed, 
raises the whole question of the soldiers’ vote and the 
relations of the House of Commons to the Armies. 
Doubtless the Army is grateful to the Commons for 
praising it. But I imagine it would much prefer that 
they should listen to what it has to say. 


THE ear, teased with the rattle of the small arms 
of literature, finds relief in the boom of the Great Gun 
Olive Schreiner writes so little nowadays that’ younger 
folk are apt to forget the author of “The Story of an 
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African Farm.’’ If so, they will remember her after 
they have read “Who Knocks at the Door?’’ in the 
new “ Fortnightly.’’ Like Poe, Olive Schreiner excels 
in the massing of dream-imagery, and in its use to 
impress and haunt the mind. This is the gift she 
employs in her study in the “ Fortnightly.’’ Imagine 
what a great writer can do with such a subject as the war, 
steep your mind in the thought, and then study her 
picture of the world’s banqueting-house and the end 
of the feast! 


Mr. AsquiTH proposes, in ensuing speeches, to 
develop the policy of a League of Nations, which will, 
in consequence, become a definite object of Liberal 
statesmanship. 


. 


A Laby writes me: “I was talking to an airman 
(home with three wounds) on reprisals. He said, rather 
bitterly: ‘Yes; I suppose they’ll drive us to it; and 


we've been a clean Service up to now.’ ”’ 


A WAYFARER. 





Life and Petters. 


EUROPE. 


WueEn we glance at a Map of the World the eye catches 
its large, firm outlines, and passes over as negligble that 
broken corner of a great Continental mass which we call 
Europe. Yet let us look more closely. Then we may 
realize that what at -first had seemed the jagged and 
half-melted edge of a continent is really a delicately and 
artfully carved piece of work such as we find nowhere 
else on the whole design outspread before us. We realize 
that the artist who made the world, elsewhere content, 
on the whole, to mould huge masses or great blank 
spaces—cut as it were with a carving knife, outlined by 
the kitchen poker—has here used his finest graver and 
brooded with his most loving smile over the minute 
configuration of land and water, so as to achieve the 
maximum of harmonious diversity with the elimination 
of all extremes, in a temperate region sheltered from the 
withering blasts of the South and the icy devastation of 
the North, bathed by the warm and yet stimulating 
currents of air and ocean. 

We search in vain for any similar achievement of 
art among the blank oceans of the world, its vast barren 
plains, its oppressive mountain masses. Only at one 
spot, and then on a much smaller scale, on the Eastern 
edge of the same huge Continental mass, can we find in a 
climate as of southern Europe something of the same 
delicate configuration. There, on the coast of China and 
in Korea and in Japan, was the home of an elect people 
of artists and moralists, who alone in all the world 
rivalled and sometimes excelled the men of Europe in 
profound vision and exquisite skill, weaving a dream of 
calm happiness and seeking to catch in its meshes the 
last evanescent gleams in the beauty of things, polishing 
to the highest point a little mirror and seeking how large 
a part of the great universe they could reflect in its 
smallest space. For in this subtle skill there was some- 
thing miniaturish, and this admirable perfection was the 
work of a blend of men to the making of whom all the 
great human stocks had not gone. 

For if a fine artist fashioned Europe, a consummate 
artist peopled it. Elsewhere in the world, on those vast 
plains, against those huge mountain chains, in the 
scattered islands of those oceans, the populations were 
formed of few or coarse racial elements, at the 
best but incongruously mixed or imperfectly refined. 
But on the outskirts of Europe were arrayed the finest 
tempered comparatively pure races of the world—the 














dark, long-headed Mediterranean whites to the south, 
the fair, long-headed Baltic whites to the north, the 
broad-headed Asiatic-Alpine whites to the East—in such 
a manner that each stream could flow across Europe and 
mix with the others in well-compact harmonious blends 
at the maximum number of points of contact in this 
complexly featured land. In each little district two, and 
more often all three, of these races were blended, always 
with some slight diversity, to furnish the special tone 
and color of the group, its own character in physical 
beauty and in spiritual production. Only here and there, 
in scattered isolated spots, were found small patches of 
pure race to give touches of bright color, though not of 
creative energy, to the total harmony. In this exquisite 
process the men of every district were brought into blood 
relationship with the men of every other district. The 
men of each land were a little different, each nation with 
its own delicate individuality, yet all hearts were united 
by tenacious fibres stretching back to the common stocks, 
and whatever the men of one land said or did there were 
always responsive fibres to thrill sympathetically in the 
hearts of all other men. No more ingenious device to 
secure harmony was divinely possible. Europe resembled 
a beautiful old tapestry, diversified in tone and color, 
yet with the same threads running everywhere through 
the design, binding it together and giving unity to the 
whole. 

It was part of the marvellously happy position of 
Europe that while so placed as to attract and to retain 
the finest streams of human migration, and to mix these 
slowly in endless variations of harmony, it was yet pro- 
tected from all the grosser devastations of the outside 
world. On three sides surrounded, and yet not isolated, 
by the seas, on the fourth the great Russian plain served 
as a buffer against rude blows from the East. Thus the 
human streams that entered Europe could only filter 
through slowly ; strength or address were needed by those 
who sought a home in the spot thus moulded with such 
Divine precaution; there was always leisure here to 
generate energy, to elaborate culture unique in all the 
world. The bull that bore Europa from Pheenicia to 
Crete and tossed her on the soil of Europe, left her to 
develop the seed within her, Asiatic in origin maybe, but 
to grow up altogether European. The might of Asia only 
touched the outermost edge of Europe, to raise a few 
prehistoric Cyclopean walls which left no memory of 
themselves save in obscure legend. Elsewhere in the 
large coarse outlines of the world’s map—cut as it were 
with a carving knife, outlined by the kitchen poker—men 
might lose themselves in dreams of objective physical 
might or of infinite impersonal Being, to fit the huge 
world they lived in. But it was never so in Europe. 

It was Europe that discovered men, individual, self- 
conscious men. Elsewhere Man had been a group, 
always objectified and subordinate to ends larger than 
himself, eager to lose himself in something vast, in a 
horde or in a dynasty, in a pyramid or a Nirvana. Man 
created gods and worshipped them. But on the shores 
of the Mediterranean the divine was made flesh in the 
arrogant imagination of these daring Europeans, and men 
themselves became gods. Men of art and men of science, 
makers of beauty and discoverers of truths, mystics and 
inventors, they became divine creators, for their creations 
were not collective agglomerations or vast abstractions, in 
which men lost themselves, but the products of person- 
ality, in which men find themselves made of the stuff 
of the living world, on the pattern of the Europe that 
bred them, temperate and measured, of infinite diversity 
and endless subtlety, : 

These men measured the stars and analyzed their 
substance. In the fever of their own swiftly vibrating 
energies they discovered new forms of vibrating force in 
the physical world, to which all men before them had 
been blind and deaf, and they utilized these forces, as 
gods rather than as worshippers of gods, for the magnifi- 
cation of men, to bring them food, and to carry them 
swiftly through the earth and the sea and the air, and 


to cure their diseases or heal their wounds. All men 


have made to themselves representations of the world 
as they conceived it. But these men, in the penetration 
of their intelligence and the precision of their skill, so 
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conceived the world that their representation of it could 
be controlled by the exact observation of it. They dis- 
covered that science is measuremen : 

They measured and analyzed, not only the stars, but 
their own bodies and souls. They explore d the con 
sciousness of primitive animals vaguely reaching towards 
a soul. They traced back the first forms of their own 
bodies and the construction of their own minds, and 
sought to conceive their growth as a gradual and con- 
tinuous whole. They penetrated beneath the complex 
surface of thoughts and feelings to grope to the hidden 
sources of their own obscure impulses. They revealed 
the mysterious and wide-ranging forces of love in the 
activities of man. They followed the clue of hunger to 
its last irradiations in the laws of human association and 
the formation of societies. They constructed in the 
Heaven of the Future the endlessly renewed vision of a 
Perfect Commonwealth. , 

Meanwhile. on their European corner of the earth, 
they built places to live in or to love, not as the manner 
of the great outside world had been, colossally massive 
or sardonically fantastic, but in the image of man’s soul, 
tenderly human, with the traces still clinging of their 
smiles and their tears. Slowly through the centuries 
they made their peaceful villages on the green banks of 
quiet streams, fit to soothe the hearts of all who lived in 
them or passed through them, their little towns on silent 
canals haunted by ghosts of a vanished past, their large 
cities which vibrated with the feverish rumor of their 
inextinguishable thirst for ever more life. They formed 
in the image of their dreams the great churches which 
are like jewels, so sacred that the eyes of those who gazed 
on them grew dim. They painted pictures, and their 
vision of the loveliness of air and earth and human things 
re-created the world on a divine! They wrought 
statues, and all the secrets of the soul seem entwined in 
the curves of their sculptured limbs. 

Many and many a century has passed since Europa, 
with white hands clinging to the bull’s horns, tremulous 
and so daring, was borne across the uarrow sea, with the 
seed that was to be cast afar and change the spirit of the 
world. That creat and commonplace world—cut on the 
map, as it were, with a carving knife, outlined by the 
kitchen poker—still pursued its and serene and 
laborious course, carrying on the everyday task of life. 
Yet the European ferment worked subtly in its veins. 
The impetus of European energy accelerated its motion. 
The vision of Europa became for ever entangled in its 
dreams. For the world realized (with secret thankfulness) 
that there will never be another Europe. 

LLAVELOCK 


scale 


slow 


ELLs. 


D.O.R.A. IN 1920. 


I round Roxburgh of the Hlome Office quite ecstatic about 
Dora. “I confess,’’ he said, “ that, when she first came 
to us, I didn’t think she would be equal to the work. But 
when we'd fed her up with Orders in Council and two or 
three Amending Acts, she turned out a perfect treasure. 
Why, she can turn her hand to almost anything. She 
looks after the correspondence, gets rid of all sorts of 
inconvenient people, sees that the lights are turned down, 
tells us how much bread, sugar, meat, and coal we may 
have, shuts our public-houses, and does all sorts of other 
philanthropic work. 

“ And yet, would you believe it? At first Dora was 
not really liked. Peeple actually complained that she 
was interfering, though it was entirely for their own 
good. They said they didn’t like her reading their 
private letters and licking the envelopes; they didn’t 
like her listening to their talk on the telephone, and they 
said that sticking people in prison without telling them 
what for wasn’t playing the game.’’ 

“ But surely she didn’t dothat!’’ T remarked. “ Of 
course she did nothing of the sort. This is a free country, 
and when anyone is charged with committing an offence 
he is entitled to be tried by his peers in publie court. 
according to the law of the land. It follows, of course, 
that when a person is not charged with an offence, he Las 
no-claim to such a trial.’’ 








“Then why did they complain if Dora didn’t 
do it?”’ 

* Well, you see, it’s this way 
some people knocking about whom Dora _ thought 
oughtn't to be left at large. Some of them were suspected 
of intending to do something calculated to interfere with 
military discipline, others of speaking disrespectfully of 
the Government, or even of saying spiteful things about 
Dora and her ‘ carryings on.’ Then, again, others were 
guilty of a thing called ‘ enemy associations.’ ”’ 

“ And what, [ interposed, does that exactly mean? ”’ 
“Why, don’t you understand!’’ Roxburgh replied, 
“the conspicuous merit of the term depends upon its not 
meaning anything evactly. It is really one of Dora’s 
masterstrokes in semi-legal linguistics. You see it can 
cover everything, from the possession of a German 
dictionary to plotting to deliver Woolwich Arsenal to the 
Germans. And the best of it is that since it isn’t an 
offence against the law, no charge can be brought, and 
so no evidence is required, no legal trial follows, no cross- 
examination or other defence, and, 
publicity.’ 

‘And therefore,”’ 
puuishment *”! 

* Certainly not,’’ was his reply Persons against 
whom such reasonable suspicion lies may be ‘ deported ’ 
from their home and kept in ‘ detention,’ but they are 
never subjected to imprisonment.’ 

‘And where are they kept?’ I asked. ‘“ Why, 
usually in buildings otherwise employed for persons 
under legal sentence, but in this case described as ‘ places 
of detention.’ ’ 

‘“ But does it really matter what they are called? ”’ 
| broke in. 

“ Why, you surprise me,”’ said Roxburgh, “ of course 
t matters everything. It would never do for a nation 
ike ours to stain its glorious traditions of liberty and 
justice by imprisoning people without trial.”’ 

“ Of course it wouldn't,’’ I replied. “ Pardon the 
clumsiness of my suggestion. But there is one other word 
you used on which I should be glad to have some light. 
You spoke of ‘ reasonable suspicion.” And who decides 
whether the grounds of suspicion are reascnable or not? ”’ 

“Why. Dora, of course, and the impartial persons 
she appoints to look after her interests. These important 
matters cannot be left to the hazard of conflicting counsel, 
and the eccentricities of juries. But as for grounds or 
reasons, they are strictly out of place. For, since you 
only suspect in cases when you cannot prove, the demand 
for evidence becomes irrelevant as well as inconvenient. 

‘IT may tell you that of the most valuable 
achievements of this war for liberty has been the 
liberation of the nation from the network of juridical and 
constitutional niceties in which she was in danger of 
being strangled. A free nation requires a free Govern- 
ment—that is a Government free to make and to unmake 
its laws and constitution as it goes along.’ 

“And who are the persons that actually exercise 
this freedo:n? For in the last resort it is always persons 
who do things. Even Dora, I gather, doesn’t do every- 
thing off her own bat! ”’ 

“Tndeed, she does not. She frequently employs to 
carry out her orders what, with her dry humor, she 
describes as ‘the competent military authority.’ But 
the Privy Council is also of great help to her, and even 
the Legislature chips in occasionally 

“Yes: but that doesn’t quite answer my question. 
are machinery : for you don’t suggest that Parlia- 
1 Who, then, 


There were trouble- 


above all, no 


I suppose. * no imprisonment, no 


i 
1 
i 


one 


These 
ment 
are the persons that move them? ”’ 

“Well, I suppose that in the last resort it is the 
members of the Government—I mean of the Cabinet, 
that is to say of the War Cabinet 

“ And who, I asked, appointed the War Cabinet, 
and conferred upon it this freedom?” 

“ Forgive my apparent rudeness,’’ he replied, ‘ but 
vou are evidently out of touch with the spirit of our 
iimes. or you wouldn’t ask such a The War 
Cabinet could only come into existence in one way, by 
virtue of that power of self-determination which is the 
essence of true freedom 


or Privy Council acts proprio motu. 


question. 
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‘And what,’’ I said, “about the rights of the 
electorate—the representative principle, and all that? ’’ 

‘Oh! the representative principle stands exactly 
where it did, and so do the other democratic principles. 
As principles they are quite innocuous, even praise- 
worthy, so long as they don’t get themselves entangled 
with the practices of government. Indeed, it is essential 
to the smooth working of the new Plan that the people 
shall think and feel themselves ‘ associated with’ the 
Government. For we know they like to think that they 
are ‘doing it.’ Like all children, you know! For from 
the standpoint of Real Politics democracy is a children’s 
game. They have their children’s parties, with lovely 
caucuses, mottoes, songs, and badges, electoral sports, 
and famous games of follow-my-leader.’’ 

“ But surely,’’ I said, “when they do get into 
Parliament they are liable to use the powers they find 
there—to ‘ get entangled with the pracfices of govern- 
ment,’ as you put it.’’ 

‘This doesn’t really happen,’’ he replied, “ for the 
powers they find there are not real powers. They find 
plenty of pleasant enough recreations, excellent theatri- 
cals are arranged for them, house matches, paper-chases, 
cross-questions and crooked answers, and what not. 
There is plenty of fencing with buttoned foils and body- 
guards, plenty of shouting and horse-play. But all the 
really dangerous tools and weapons have been put out of 
sight. Their noisy play has no real significance, and 
stops at once when they hear the master’s voice. Nobody 
knows better than we officials how Government is really 
run, and just where the connections have been severed 
between the so-called will of the people and the operative 
powers of State. But, of course, it is our business not 
to tell.’’ 

Here I could restrain myself no longer. ‘“ Why, 
Roxburgh,’’ I exclaimed, “ your story is most discon- 
certing to one like myself, brought up on the old Liberal 
traditions. The Parliament that you describe is not a 
Parliament of British Freemen—it is a Diet of Worms. 
They cannot be so abject as you pretend. And even a 
worm 

But Roxburgh broke in with his derisive laugh. 
“Oh, yes, at first they squirmed and wriggled, but we 
soon got them past the turning-point. The really 
troublesome ones were ‘ taken over’ by the Government, 
lucrative or honorable jobs were found for them. Dora 
put lots of them in what she called ‘ Controls.” And so 
the wicked ceased from troubling.’’ ; 

“And the weary”? “Oh, the obedient majority 
stood at rest, and took every dose of nasty medicine given 
them with obsequious gratitude. I tell you, my boy, it 
was at times a really pitiable spectacle to see a gathering 
of respectable old gentlemen reduced to such a pulp. I 
felt, sometimes, a sort of shame at helping to impose 
‘upon such helpless innocence. But there was nothing 


else to be done. The safety of the country and 
the continuance of the war were paramount con- 
siderations It would have been wanton cruelty to 


saddle such a gathering with any real responsibility, or 
to entrust it with any real initiative. Anyhow, they 
didn’t want these things; they were only too thankful 
to be told what they were to do, what laws to pass, and 
what money to vote. Recognizing this, the War Cabinet 
decided to let Parliament have its way, and, however 
reluctantly, relieved it of the work it was no longer 
disposed to undertake. Moreover, it was a duty which 
they saw England expected of them. Besides, Dora, as 
you see, ever bright and resourceful, relieves them of 
most of their domestic duties. She and her two sisters- 
in-law, the one that looks after soldiers and the other 
that works in munitions, between them do nearly every- 
thing that is wanted to keep the country quiet and busy, 
and to tell all people what to do.’’ 

“ But,’’ I interrupted, “does everybody like to be 
told what to do?”’ 

“They didn’t at first, as T told you. They got quite 
angry with Dora when she started interfering with their 
home life, their diet, their free ways of talking, their 
treating of their mates, and their claim to choose for 
themselves the work they were todo. But their irritation 
soon settled down, and, now they have got used to her 





ways she is quite popular. You see it relieves them of 
the intolerable effort of thinking and deciding for them- 
selves.’’ 

“ But,’’ I interjected, “I had always been brought 
up to regard this effort as the very pulse of British 
freedom.”’ 

“Well, you know,” said Roxburgh, “ speaking 
strictly among ourselves, when we first took on Dora and 
her sisters, all of us were subject to the same delusion— 
how that Britons stood for personal freedom, every man 
to be the arbiter of his own fate, and for something called 
civil liberty, the right to have a voice in making the 
laws one was called on to obey, the consent of the 
governed, and all that sort of thing. Do you know that 
it took us at least four years to discover that all this was 
nothing but the rhetoric of sentimental self-esteem— 
that it had nothing behind it.’’ 

‘“No!’’ said I, “ you don’t tell me so.’ 

“Yes,” he drove on, “it was this delusion that 
explains the ridiculous timidity of Dora’s first advances, 
and all the stupid fumbling of our steps towards military 
and industrial conscription. You see, we were always 
pulling ourselves up to think, ‘How much will they 
stand?” When we began numbering the people, we 
thought we had to conceal what it was all for. We 
didn’t succeed, of course, for we were then novices in the 
art of war-truth; but it didn’t matter. Then we lost 
two good years before we got full military service—and 
several more before we dared put industry on a sound 
compulsory footing. All this compromising, temporizing, 
and needless mendacity were due to the single error 
about British freedom.’’ 

“Tam afraid that I don’t even now quite grasp your 
meaning. 

‘I mean that it took us all these years to make 
the great discovery about the limit of governmental 
interference. Some put it at this point, others at that. 
Even long after the nation had taken military com- 
pulsion like a lamb, there still came up the big ‘ Beer 
Bluff ’—let not the Government tamper with the holy 
Cup !—the ‘ Right-to-Strike Bluff ’—British workmen 
would never give it up!—and several other Bluffs all 
based upon the superstition that there was a limit. There 
is no finer illustration of the power of words. Here was 
a Government, with all the necessary Prussian absolute- 
ness in its hands if it knew it, held up in the performance 
of its most vital duties for years, just because it tock 
for earnest the rhetoric of British liberty! At last, ex- 
perience brought home to us the surprising truth, that 
there was no limit.’’ 

“And how,” I 
upon you? ”’ 

‘“Well,’’ said he, ‘“‘some of us began to suspect it 
long before we had any clear assurance of it, and we 
waited for the tide of politics to throw up a really crucial 
test.’’ 

“What was it? Why, what do you think?—the 
appointment of Sir Edward Carson to the War Cabinet. 
It was recognized by all of us that if the nation would 
take that stroke lying down they would take anything. 
And when we saw it raised not a ripple of effective 
protest, we knew that the country was ours and that we 
could give Dora her head. And experience has shown 
we judged aright, that Britons either didn’t know 
what they meant by ‘liberty’ or didn’t care. And it 
was all one to Dora and us.’’ 

“And you really mean to tell me that you find no 
bottom to the popular servility, just as Paston claims to 
find no bottom to the popular credulity? ’”’ 

“Servility! Credulity! You choose harsh terms, 
my friend, to describe what we have all agreed to call 
patriotic submission to our country’s needs. And, after 
all, we do the thing quite handsomely, preserving the 
graces and amenities of the old political order. Just as 


] 


asked, ‘‘did this discovery dawn 


we still keep up the forms of Parliamentary procedure, 
even to the ludicrous degree of voting money that has 
been long ago expended, so our public men still go about 
with serious faces consulting and conciliating public 
opinion and pretending to give their grave attention to 
the voice of a free electorate—an electorate just gener- 
ously extended to the full figure of democracy. 


You see 
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it doesn’t matter how many have votes, nor who they 
are, nor how they use them, now that we know we have 
the levers of real government firmly in our hands. 

“We don’t, of course, talk like this coram populo. 
But plain words are all right between you and me. Now 
all this fuss about popular campaigns to win the whole- 
hearted support of the democracy is quite unnecessary 
and a little farcical. They might just as well leave the 
whole business to us and Dora. For Dora can do any- 
thing she likes with them. There are now no discontents 
because there are no agitators. She has seen to that. 
If occasionally some wrinkle or crease appears in 
the smooth surface of public opinion, Dora just passes an 
iron firmly over it and it disappears. Why the People 
is now so tame, it comes and feeds out of Dora’s hand. 
I mean what I say. There isn’t a week passes but some 
well-signed memorial or petition comes up, begging for 
more regulations, or reporting the discovery of some little 
surviving liberty that needs stamping out. The incom- 
parable Dora, who gives us all our weighted and diluted 
bread, reads our letters, curbs our unruly tongues, checks 
our comings and our goings, and keeps us from bad 
company! However, I must not let myself run on in 
rhapsody.”’ 

“ But,’’ I broke in, “ what about liberty and making 
the world safe for democracy? Is there no loss of liberty 
in the doings of Dora? ”’ 

“ Not at all,’’ was Roxburgh’s answer. ‘ There is 
really just as much liberty as ever—only it is concentrated 
at the top. It is, as the poet sang: ‘ Of old sat Freedom 
on the heights ’ : 


‘** There in her place she did rejoice, 
Self gather’d in her prophet mind, 
And fragments of her mighty voice 
Came rolling down the wind.’ 


That is our Dora launching her Controls, her Prohibitions, 
and her Permits. And in her service there is perfect 
freedom.”’ 





“TO THE EDITOR.” 

“ LETTERS TO THE Epitor’’ are not quite what they 
were. It is true that even in the most spacious days, 
when the Editor of even the cheapest daily had to decide 
every evening whether the paper should be ten pages or 
twelve, the letters were sifted down. Any day of the 
week, it would have been impossible to publish the lot. 
In one great paper on which the proprietor took a 
domineering part, it was believed that the nominal editor 
did nothing else but sift the letters addressed to himself. On 
another, when a leader-writer had ventured to hint that 
our boasted religious tolerance should be extended to a 
Roman Catholic procession, the letters of excited protest 
against that article, “ obviously emanating from a Popish 
pen,’ heaped a special table so high that a month’s issue, 
without advertisements, would not have contained them. 
Even in those days, most letters, however politely they 
apologized for “trespassing on your valuable space,”’ 
never trespassed at all. They got no more chance of 
trespassing than a poacher in pursuit of conies when he 
confronts the gamekeeper. 

But still we look back with gentle regret to those 
columns of letters, much as we look back to the tourist 
ticket, the Tango, and the “ groaning boards ” of peace 
and plenty. We remember that, at certain seasons, an 
editor would order a member of his staff to write a column 
on something to do with marriage or religion. “Is 
Marriage a Failure?”’ or “ Is Christianity a Failure?” 


were the best of subjects. Next day, the same 
member, or another, wrote a column in answer 
Then the hue and cry was raised. Then readers 


went loose. The public gave tongue, and for a month 
or two the editor was safe for cheap columns and an 
enlarged circulation. Those were great times. How 
incredible now! 





pulp and the pressure of news have cut the letters very 
short, and there is no silly season now. Those who used 
to turn first to the letters as the most interesting part 
of a paper, now turn sorrowfully to the leaders and the 
news. It is a loss, for the letters, like the ‘“ Questions ”’ 
in Parliament, were usually the most living part of the 
performance. In these one might catch glimpses of an 
opposition. One might learn that the paper did not 
necessarily express the secure judgment of the world’s 
great orb. What was more, one heard in them the real 
voice of the man, not “in the street,” but in the covert 
of the suburban home. There Balham uttered its wail 
over domestic dullness, and there Upper Clapton specu- 
lated on eternity. So it is that, when we catch sight of 
letters in the daily papers now, we are touched with regret 
for a vanished hand, and carefully gather up all that 
remains of that old exuberance, as one gathers the relics 
of a shattered civilization. 

Let us listen for a moment to the voices of the 
medium multitude, and take for our telephones the 
columns of a morning and evening paper representing 
opinions nominally opposite. First, take the “ Daily 
Mail,’ on the whole the most typical organ of the average 
king in his counting-house, queen in her parlor, and 
maid hanging out the clothes. What subjects have 
chiefly occupied their minds during a week or ten days? 
Of course, we find the proper treatment of conquered 
Germany. Highbury favors a trade boycott for years and 
years, the expulsion of all male and female Huns 
from the country for ever, a black-list of all firms, 
neutral or otherwise, trading in German goods, and 
similar Draconian measures; Whitley Bay agrees on the 
perpetual boycott, and calls upon patriotic commercial 
travellers to see to it. Wood Street clamors for a food 
boycott in addition, “clearly and loudly proclaimed.” 
Seven Kings expects every commercial traveller to do his 
duty. Various resorts cry aloud for the execution of the 
Kaiser as an indispensable preliminary to peace negotia- 
tions of any kind. Equally, of course, we hear the 
whispered suspicions of grown-up people heartily enjoying 
the grand old game of hide-and-seek in pursuit of the 
Bolo Man. And mixed up with these screeds of war, 
so natural in those who are compelled to live comfortably 
at home in war-time, we read kindly protests against 
cruelty to horses, and the delay of separation allowances, 
and kindly appeals for game for the wounded; rabbits 
being particularly acceptable. There are generous 
appeals also for assistance to Russia and Italy, and for 
further contributions to the Y.M.C.A. Domestic affairs 
run strong in demands for rationing of all food, indigna- 
tion at the waste due to servants or at their scandalous 
numbers in wealthy households, and demands for the 
prohibition of eggs, milk, and beer, except for soldiers 
and babies. Then come political demands for Women’s 
Franchise, and economic demands for five-o’clock 
closing. 

But nothing approaches the torrent of abuse poured 
out upon the Bishops of Oxford and Ely for venturing 
to think that vengeful reprisals by air-raids upon German 
towns are an unchristian kind of behavior. A writer with 
the peculiar name of Mr. Twells Brex turned it on with 
a signed article, and then it flowed steadily day after day 
The clergy themselves joined the general stream, though 
few ventured to sign their names. ‘“ A Lancashire Vica1 
wrote that a vast majority of people in this country are 
waiting anxiously and very impatiently for reprisals. 
“If the bishops stand in the way, scrap them! ”’ he cried, 
and how this advocate of ecclesiastical discipline proposed 
to “scrap”? Dr. Gore and Dr. Chase, may be gathered 
from his next paragraph :— 


‘‘There is a rapidly growing feeling in the country 
that it is not only the bishops who are hindering the 
war. Too many people are making so much money out 
of it that they don’t want it to end. Get on with it 
hang the Kaiser and everybody else who stands in our 


” 


way. 


Few of the unconsecrated laymen are quite so drastic 


Once in a way, Mr. Frederic Harrison is granted a | as that in dealing with bishops; even among our guides 


letter, breathing out threatenings 
But few share the privilege. 


good long 
slaughter. 


and | to spiritual life, one country vicar protests that Mr. 
The cost of | Twells Brex goes too far in threatening the bishops with 
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Disestablishinent if they persist in their Christianity ; and 
Disestablishment is, after all, a mild penalty for a 
theological opinion compared with hanging. But the 
general feeling among clergy and laity alike appears to 
be that if only the bishops would emerge from “ the 
seclusion of their sheltered palaces,” and expose them- 
selves to a little bombing, they would abandon their new- 
fangled principles, join the ery of “ Back to Moses! ”’ 
and demand the corpse of a German woman and child 
for every woman and child killed by air-raids over 
England. The Vicar of Stanton-with-Birchover relies on 
the example set by “the lady who married Heber the 
Kenite ’’ (the same who drove a long nail through her 
guest’s head while he was as'eep) as commended “ in God's 
Word,” and he strikes the ingenious balance: 


“Tf, by killing fifiy German women and children, 
you would save 500 English or French women and 
children, the world for which we fight is 450 to the good. 


Another correspondent quotes (not with approval) a letter 
lately written to the Archbishop of Canterbury, saying :- 


‘We want to see the (German) streets run red 
with blood, and the women and children reduced to 


pulp.”’ 


So the excited controversy raged, and we do not wish 

here to enter upon the merits of either side. 
say that we wish to appear as defending counsel for 
bishops. A common charge against us runs quite the 
other way. We would only say that the attack upon 
bishops in general does not show much sense of justice. 
We do not know how many bishops there are in England. 
Let us say a score, if you throw in the Suffragans. But 
of this number only two—a tithe, to speak the language 
of the endowed Church—appeared as what Mr. Twells 
Brex calls “ crank bishops.” Only two did not succeed 
in reconciling the doctrine of reprisals with the doctrine 
of Christ. Yet the correspondents of the “ Daily Mail” 
for the most part extend their failure to the whole body 
of bishops, and charge all the spiritual governors of the 
Church with it. Such a charge is manifestly thoughtless 
and unjust. Why include the other eighteen unheard? 
Why include the Bishop of London? 
‘ But to us, for the moment, the real point of all the 
turmoil and vituperation is the evidence how deeply the 
British nature is still occupied with questions of conduct 
and religion. This evidence is supported by a_ long 
correspondence in the “Star” upon one subject only. 
Speaking of the defeated and destroyed Zeppelins which 
attacked this country and drifted to France, the leader- 
writer had quoted the motto upon the medal struck to 
commemorate the defeat of the Armada: ‘“‘ Adflavit Deus 
et dissipantur.’’ Whereupon Mr. Noel Friston wrote 
suggesting a “ Te Deum” in St. Paul’s to celebrate the 
occasion. Instantly the “ Star’s ’’ readers broke out with 
what the editor calls an interesting and instructive 
correspondence. Peckham thought it would have been 
better if God had blown with His winds hefore the 
Zeppelins arrived. Kentish Town replied that God is 
Sovereign, and it is an awful thing to question His 
actions, and “the fact remains that He did act.” 
Benthal Road, N. 16, pleads that one ought “to study 
the reference of Jesus to the way in which the rain 
descends from heaven alike on the just and the unjust, 
and the Tower of Siloam falls with equal impartiality.” 
There is much divergence of opinion. One writer says 
he prefers to regard the weather as a doubtful neutral. 
Another thinks “ we are too full of doubts and difficulties 
to sing praises to God till the end of this hellish war is 
in sight.” But the feeling of the great majority finds 
expression in “S.E. 13,’’ urging that every place of 
worship “ should acknowledge that God caused the winds 
and the mists to confound the Satanic instruments of des- 
truction, and destroy so many of them.’’ Similarly, the 
President of the Bible Brotherhood maintains: 


No one can 





‘God is the Ultimate Factor above and beyond all 
human orderings and agencies, controlling the weathe 
and the waves, and ‘ putting His fear’ into mortals to 


accomplish His ends, and we may. therefore, secure His 
aid far more certainly by force of persistence and prayer, 
than even by force of ‘arms and men. 











It is all rather beautiful, all rather pathetic, this 
asswnption that God is a kind of Generalissimo fighting 
on our side. Our enemies assume the same on their side. 
We used to smile when the Kaiser spoke of “ God and 
I,” or described God as “ our old Ally of Rossbach.” We 
fear it is only too probable that the churches in Germany 
are now holding a “ Te Deum ”’ for the German victory in 
Italy. It has been said that the English are Manichzan 
by nature; and Mr. Wells lately expressed his belief in 
a good but far from almighty God, waging dubious 
warfare against an_ evil power. “Man,”’ said 
Goethe, “never knows how anthropomorphic he is,’’ 
and as long as we thus regard God as a Superman 
of War, brandishing a sword for us and blowing Zeppelins 
away with the wind, we must needs fall into the desperate 
puzzles suggested by the now familiar epigram beginning, 
“ God heard the embattled people sing and shout, ‘ Gott 
strafe the Kaiser!’ and ‘God save the King! But, 
here again, we seek no solution. In these letters we only 
discover once more the average British mind, on the 
whole, so kindly, so anxious to do the right thing and 
worship God in the right way, but all the time so unrea 
soning, so puzzled, full of contradictions, untrained in 
evidence. and unimaginative both in sympathy and 
divine speculation. 


Communications. 





THE SINN FEIN CONVENTION, 
Sir,—Sinn Fein has spread with such rapidity in recent 
months that the Secretary was able to report to its Convention 
for 1,200 clubs an] over a quarter of a million members. It 
is the dominant factor in Irish politics, and its spirit has so 
informed the mass of the people that however the organization 
may, like supple statesmen, adapt itself to its function, it must 


be regarded as essentially a stable and enduring force. Its 
opponents said that the tide would recede as it mounted. They 


no longer speak with prophetic assurance, and the word of a 
Sinn Fein orator holds its place. “ By Heavens!”’ he retorted 
with the Carsonian expletive, “if it recedes, it will withdraw 
into the great sea of Irish Nationalism, not into the pint pots of 
the Irish Party.”’ It is therefore desirable to examine the pro 
gramme and temper of its Convention held in the Dublin 
Mansion House last week. : 

Two tendencies have long been well known to exist within the 
organization represented, on the one hand, by the “ politicals,’’ 
of early Sinn Fein with many of the new Volunteer movement ; 
and, on the other, by the representatives of the elder extreme 
movements in Irish Nationalism, who, acting through the Volun 
teers, precipitated the Easter rebellion. Interest in the Conven 
tion largely centred on the question to which camp would the 
new converts flock, and would the proceedings reveal increased 
divergence or the establishment of a common working policy. 
An examination of the programme and the election results and 
the general temper of the Convention alike shows that the new 
accessions represent in the main an increase of strength to the 
more moderate pariy, and that the arrangement necessary to 
ensure harmonious working was arrived at. The agenda sub- 
mitted by the executive bears more obvious traces of compromise 
than will meet the English eye, which will fail to observe any 
sign of a diminished claim in the first outstanding declaration ; 
for England has not vet learned to recognize in Ireland the fatal 
Sibyl of empire who grows daily more urgent and more exigent. 
The chief declarations are as follows :— 


1. Sinn Fein aims at securing the international recognition of 
Ireland as an independent Irish Republic 
Having achieved that status, the Irish people may, by referen 


dum, freely choose their own form of government 
2. This object shall be attained through the Sinn Féin Organ- 
ization, which shall, in the name of the Sovereign Irish people 
(a2) Deny the right and oppose the will of the British Parliament 
and British Crown or any other foreign government to legis- 
late for Ireland 
(b) Make use of any and every 
impotent the power of England t 
hy military force or otherwise 
5. Whereas no law 


means available to render 
» hold Treland in subjection 


made 


without the authority and consent of 
the Irish people is, or ever can, be binding on their conscience, 
therefore a Constituent Assembly shall be convoked, com- 
prising persons chosen by the Irish Constituencies as the suprem« 
pational authority, to speak and act in the name of the Irish 
people and devise and formulate measure for the welfare of tl 


Whole people of Ireland 
A comparison of these declarations with the constitution of 
Sinn Fein as declared by its Convention in 1905 reveals the 
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advance it has made under the pressure of recent events and 
of its own left wing. In that year its object was declared to be 
the re-establishment of the Independence of Ireland, but a path 
was kept clear to a settlement within the Empire by the addi- 
tional statement “ that we will not make any volunary agreement 
with Great Britain until Great Britain keeps her own compact 
which was made by the Renunciation Act of 1783.’’ * 

In another section it invited the General Council of County 
Councils to extend the scope of its deliberations and to become 
the nucleus of a national authority and its suggested line of 
action to that body is in almost identical terms with the measures 
recommended to the attention of the present proposed Con 
stituent Assembly. We may therefore take it that the old 
constitutional hand which drafted the resolutions of 1905 is still 
weighty at the present moment. We are still a long way from 
the extreme Left’s simple programme of military action, and 
nothing but military action, and the attitude of the Convention 
towards criticism levelled at the conduct of individuals in regard 
to the last rising made it clear that it was out of sympathy with 
extreme and precipitate action and had not lost touch with 
soberer methods. The differénces with the 1905 programme are 
more significant and must not be minimized. ‘They are the 
resultants of the war, of events in Russia, and of certain war 
dicta of President Wilson concerning the right of every people 
to live under iis own form of Government. ‘The first is the 
consideration of the Irish problem in an international aspect, 
the second, the introduction of the republican idea, if only as a 
temporary expedient, and the third is the explicit refusal to 
repudiate military action if it be found necessary. 

Sinn Fein, therefore, looks beyond such a domestic settle- 
ment as is even yet in the view of a few inveterate optimists 
conceivable by the Regent Hall Convention, and it admits the 
legitimacy of revolutionary methods. Whether these methods 
will be lightly adopted may be judged from the officers elected 


by the Convention. It is true that Mr. Arthur Griffith, the 
parent of constitutional Sinn Fein, pleading the demands of his 
newspaper and the need for a younger man, stood down from 


the presidency in favor of Mr. De Valera. But it is plain that 
the latter has assumed the position with the cordial support and 
approval of his predecessor, who was then elected to the vice 
presidency by a three to one majority over a candidate of more 
extreme viewe. The subsequent joint action of Mr. Griffith and 
Mr. De Valera in repelling an attack from the left upon Mr. 
MacNeill shows the new president in his real character, which 
is not that of the picturesque terrorist of the “ Daily Mail” 
riding out aureoled with bloody sunsets and red revolution. 
A further indication of the spirit of the Convention is afforded 
by the marked demoustration which returned Mr. MacNeill by 
an exceptional majority to the head of the executive list when 
he had been subjected to a bitter assault for his action in 
stopping a universal rebellion in Ireland at Easter, 1916; and the 
same point of view was maintained, though in lesser degree, in 
the election of the other officers. The elections disposed of, the 
Convention settled itself to a dull and business-like discussion 
of its own organization for the capture of every position of 
vantage in the parliamentary and local government systems. A 
vista was opened up of a struggle under the direction of the 
Constituent Assembly aided by the disciplined volunteers in 
which every instrument of local government and every popular 
organization in the country will be diverted from its appropriat« 
work to the passive or active Westminster 
machinery. ‘This is the position in which Ireland is now placed 
by the British Government’s refusal to accept constitutional 
decisions and by the Liberal surrender to the revolutionary 
tactics of Sir Edward Carson. 

Nothing that has occurred at this Assembly indicates any 
change in the attitude of Sinn Fein towards its rival of the 
Regent Hall. 
to ignore the latter on the threefold grounds of its limited terms 
of reference, its non-elective character, and the 


resistance to 


Sinn Fein continues in a not unfriendly fashion 


absence of aiy 
pledge to legislate on a majority finding. One seeking a glimmer of 
light in a murky world may point to a sentence of Mr. De Valera 
which was met with applause. “Let them (the Government) 
show a Constitution that is acknowledged by the Irish peopl 
and then I tell them if they show me such a Constitution T will 
lovally obey that Constitution.’ This is more significant since 
it is in entire harmony with a declaration of the Trish Volunieer 
October, 1915, pledging the 

obedience to a genuine Trish Government. The 


Convention of Volunteers to 
Regent Hall 
Convention has to earn respect by its own findings. It need 
hardly be added that the latest suggestion made in the press 
bears far too close a resemblance to Crown Colony Government 
to confer authority upon that hody.—Yours, &c.., 
AN IRISH CORRESPONDENT. 


{Owing to the pressure on our space this week we have 


been compelled to leave out many interesting letters from 


correspondents.—Ep., THE NATION. | 


Which enacted that the right claimed by the people of Ireland to 
be bound only by laws enacted by His Majesty and the Parliament of 
that Kingdom is hereby declared to be established and ascertained for 
ever, and shall, at no time hereafter, be questioned or qnestionahb!l 





Portrp. 


LIFE’S TAVERN. 
AFTER THE BoHEMIAN PorET, VRCHLICKY. 


THERE is a steep and stony path 
Leads to the “ other side,”’ 

And where the last cross-road descends, 
There stands a Tavern wide: 


And on the sign, all black with age, 
Is writ in bloody red: 

‘Wait here until the last day dawns, 
And pay, with tears unshed.’’ 


A branch of withered pine-tree hangs 
And swings above the door, 

That is my youth, lost long ago: 
It can return no more. — 


And Pain, the Host, himself drinks up 
The wine of life with greed, 

And leaves but fragments in the dish. 
The hungry guests to feed; 


And Hope, the maid, who proffers drink 
Which quenches not the thirst, 

When bitter dregs are often left 
Within that cup accurst, 


Full often-times, diseuised as Love, 
Draws those who look for bliss, 

To find how bitter is her tongue 
And venomous her kiss. 


Musicians tune their instruments, 
And dancers join the throng, 

While Passion plucks the fiddle-strings 
And sings a feverish song. 


No light shines from the wickless lamp: 
The bow is broke in twain: 

The yawning guests, affrighted, start: 
Spleen taps the window-pane ; 


And Tom-cat Conscience sits and purrs 
Ilis horrid song of dread, 

Beside the hearth which ne'er again 
Shall glow with ember red: 


And Great-Aunt Sickness drags about 
On crutches, gaunt and lean, 

While on her apron fall the tears 
For ali that might have been. 


And when the hour of midnight strikes, 
A horseman, clothed in black, 

Bestrides a black and foam-flecked steed, 
With screech-owls on his track 


Two eross-bones serve him for a crest 
His shield a coffin-plank 

The dancers fast and faster whirl 
Through noisome air and dank: 


He hurls them in the grave below, 
And hides of them all trace, 

And overwhelms with clod and stone 
The awful, silent place 


And through the Tavern echoes loud 
Laughter and mocking scorn 
Here’s to the journey through the night 
To the never-rising morn! ”’ 


Amy K. TuRNER. 
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The Gorld of Hooks. 


THe “ Nation” Orrice, THurspay Nicut. 
Tue following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notices of our readers :— 

‘Good Friday.’’ By John Masefield. (Heinemann. 3s. 6d net.) 

“ Logic.”” By Benedetio Croce, translated by Douglas Ainslie. 
(Maemillan. 14s. net.) 

**'Towards Industrial Conscription.’”” By Edward Carpenter. 
(Allen & Unwin. 2s. 6d. net.) 

“The Born Fool.’”’ By John Walter Byrd. (Chatto & Windus. 
6s. net.) 


‘The Compleat Schoolmarm.’’ By Helen Hamilton. (Black- 
well. 2s. net.) 

“The Small Garden.” By Mary Hampden. (Jenkins. 
os. net.) = 


I HAD occasion some while ago to be rummaging among 
the anonymous Song Books and Miscellanies of thé middle 
seventeenth century for good poems. One has to go to the 
originals, because no anthology of all these queer anthologies 
Mr. Bullen’s “Lyrics from the Elizabethan Song 
Books’’ does include a number of selections from the 
Jacobean and Caroline Madrigal books, and even stretches 
up the century so far as Dr. John Wilson’s “ Cheerful Airs 
and Ballads,” printed in 1660. But his object in so prowling 
was to stalk the Elizabethan songs that had migrated 
out of their period; whereas the Song Books I refer 
to are the collecting stations of contemporary verse. 
The Miscellanies of the period of the Civil War 
and Charles II. are, of course, a legacy of the Eliza- 
bethan Song Books, but the legatees have left 
the Arcadian mansion, to come up to town and see the 
Court. They are the most bewildering farrago imaginable ; 
almost as tipsily printed as the old garlands and broadsides ; 
about half of them poetical jest-books, full of buffoonery, 
bawdry, epigrams, epitaphs (the rage of the time), Hudibrastic 
satires, society verses, periwigged invocations to Clorinda 
and Clarastella of a charming, mccking gaiety; in fact, as 
oddly conditioned a company of strolling players as ever 
gathered at a tavern. 


exists. 


* * * 


ANoTHER kind is the more legitimate Song Book, such 
as John Playford’s “Select Ayres and Dialogues for One, 
Two, and Three Voices,’’ 1659, usually published in folio 
with the musical scores, more often than not directly patron- 
ized by the King (those Stuarts were men of parts), and con- 
taining such a quantity of unsigned poems by Herrick, Carew, 
Campion,: Lovelace, Corbet, Fletcher, and even Ben Jonson 
(very rarely Shakespeare) and Donne, repeated in different 
books with different readings, that examining them with a 
view to anonymous treasure is as exasperating a research 
as any invented by the commentators of our National Bard. 
Nevertheless, the treasure is there, and so copiously that it 
is a wonder so little attention has been paid to these collec- 
tions. True, for all their sprightliness, merry-making, and 
captivatingly artificial grace, they make melancholy reading, 
because they presage the death of our national music and 
poetry. 

x w * 


Unpousrepiy the most delightful of all these anony 
mous ditties are the puetical drolleries, partly because 
they have a humorous 
verse, partly because the nature of them encourages a 
delicious elegance and resilience, and partly because they 
catch the temper of the period better than the complimentary 
nosegays to fine ladies. A song of this kind, for instance 
(two stanzas out of five), from one, of Playford’s music 
books :— 

“T love thee for thy fickleness, 
And great inconstancy ; 
For had’st thou been a constant lase, 
Then thou had’st ne’er loved me. 


sweetness now lost to 


“T love thee for thy ugliness, 
And for thy foolery ; 
For if thou had’st been fair and wise, 
Then thou had’st ne’er loved me.” 


Or 


this enchanting catch from another of Playford’s books, 





{ 


which trivial as it is, somehow evokes the very beat and 
presence of melody. It is, I believe, entirely unknown :— 


“The Wisemen were but seven, ne’er more shall be for me; 
The Muses were but nine, the Worthies three times three ; 
And three merry boys and three merry boys are we. 


“The virtues were but seven, and three the greater be; 
The Cesars they were twelve, and the fatal Sisters three ; 
And three merry girls and three merry girls are we.”’ 


Anglers’ songs, of course, are almost as plentiful as printers’ 
errors. This one comes out of “ Choice Drollery,’’ 1656, three 
years too late (if indeed it is contemporary with the publica 
tion, accuracies which elude all investigation) for Walton :— 


“Man’s life is but vain, for ‘tis subject to pain 
And sorrow, and short as a bubble; 
"Tis a Lodge of business and money and care, 
And care and money and trouble. 
“ But we'll take no care when the weather proves fair, 
Nor will we now vex though it rain ; 
We’ll banish all sorrow and sing till to-morrow, 
And angle and angle again.’’ 


v ‘* 

Latin doggerel is used very happily, particularly in 
epitaphs, as this very neat example, from ‘ Westminster 
Drollery,’’ 1671, sufficiently shows :— 


** Hie jacet John Shorthose, 
Sine hose, sine shoes, sine breeches ; 
Qui fuit, dum vixit, . 
Sine goods, sine lands, sine riches.”’ 


Nobody has discovered who wrote the following incom- 
parable song, which does survive as a kind of nursery rhyme 
and appears in Playford’s “ Dancing Master,’’ as well as in 
“ Witts’ Recreations,’’ the most famous of all the miscel 
lanies, and compiled by Dr. Smith and Sir John Mennis, a 
courtier of Charles II. and a friend of Pepys. I fancy that 
the author was a previous incarnation of Edward Lear. It 
is possibly a very old song, handed down and adapted. There 
is only room for the first two stanzas :— 


“Tf all the world were paper 
And all the seas were ink, 
And all the trees were bread and cheese, 
What should we do for drink? 


“Tf all the world were sand-o, 
Oh, then, what should we lack-o? 
If, as they say, there were no clay, 
How should we take tobacco? ”’ 
* * ¥ 
Bur the more serious material is just as rich, if you 
take the trouble to find it. The following epitaph, “ To 
Robin Redbreast,” is, by sheer luck, not by Herrick. It 
appears in Henry Bold’s “Wit a Sporting in a pleasant 
Grove of New Fancies,”’ 1657 : 


“When I’m led out for dead, let thy last kindness be 
With leaves and moss-work for to cover me: 
And while the wood-nymphs my cold corse iuter, 
Sing thou my Dirge, sweet warbling chorister ; 
For Epitaph in foliage next write this— 
Here, here the tomb of William Redley is.”’ 


Occasionally, one is privileged to find a vein of genuine 

mystical feeling, which is more than grace, running through 

the arabesques of conventional fancy. The following is from 

Playford’s “Select Ayres and Dialogues,’’ 1659 Cantus :— 
“Sing, fair Clorinda, whilst you move, 

Those that attend the throne above 

Shall leave their holy businese there. 

And so much harmony attend 

To think the spheres were made in vain; 

Since here’s a voice quickens the sloth 

Of Nature’s age; it comforts growth 

In all her works, and can provoke 

A lily to outlive an oak.” 


The text is so corrupt that some slight emendations are 
necessary to it. Lastly, a few lines from the plea of a 
modest gentleman, “To Fortune,’’ from the second edition 
of “ Witts’ Recreations,’’ 1641 :— 


“Since Fortune, thou art become so kind, 
To give me leave to take my mind 
Of all thy store; 
First it is needful that I find 
Good meat and drink of every kind. 


' 


I ask no more! 


H. J. M. 
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TURGENEYV. 
Turgenev.”’ By EpwarbD GARNETY. With a Foreword by 
JOSEPH CONRAD. (Collins. 6s. net.) 


Mr. Epwarp Garnett has done well to collect his famous 
prefaces to the novels and stories of Turgenev, and to 
refashion them into a book in praise of the genius of the 
most charming of Russian authors. We are afraid the word 
“charming "’ has lost so much of its stamp and brightness 
with use as to have become almost meaningless. But weapply 
it to Turgeney We call him charming 
He is one of those authors 


in its fullest sense. 
as Pater called Athens charming. 
whose books we love because they reveal a personality sensi- 
tive, affectionate, pitiful. There are some persons who, when 
they come into a room, immediately make us feel happier. 
Turgenev seems to “come into the room’”’ in his books with 
just such a welcome presence. That is why we wish Mr. 
Garnett had made his book a biographical, as well as a 


critical, study. He quotes Turgenev as saying: “All my 


life is in my books”; but, still, there are a great many 
facts recorded about him in the letters and reminiscences 
of those who knew him (and he was known in half the 


countries of Europe), out of which we can construct a por- 
trait. We were interested to find in the recent “ Life of Sir 
Charles Dilke,’’ for instance, that Dilke considered 
Turgeneyv “in the front rank’’ as a conversationalist. This 
opinion was all the more interesting because one had come 
to think of Turgenev as something of a shy giant. We 
remember, too, reading in some French book a description 
of Turgenev as a strange figure in the literary circles of 
Paris—a large figure with a curious chastity of mind who 
seemed bewildered by some of the barbarous jests of the 
civilized. ‘There are, indeed, as we have said, plenty of 
suggestions for a portrait of Turgenev, apart from his novels. 
Mr. Garnett includes many of them in two most interesting 
biographical chapters. He reminds us, for example, of the 
immense generosity of the man to his contemporaries and 
rivals, as when he introduced the work of Tolstoy to a French 
editor, ‘ Listen.” said Turgeney. “ Here ‘copy’ for 
your paper of an absolutely first-rate kind. This means that 
I am not its author. The master—for he is a real master— 
is almost unknown in France; 


is 


hut T assure you, on my soul 
and conscience, that I do not consider myself worthy to 
unloose the latchet of his shoes.’’ The letter he addressed 
to Tolstoy from his death-bed, urging him to return from 
preaching to literature, is famous, but it is a thing to which 
the imagination ever returns fondly as an example of the 
noble disinterestedness of a great man of letters. 
not recover,” 


“T can- 
Turgenev wrote :— 


“That is out of the question. I am writing to you 
specially to say how glad I am to be your contemporary, 
and to express my last and sincere request. My friend, 
return to literary activity! That gift came to you whence 
comes all the Ah, how happy I should be if I could 
think my request would have an effect on you! . . . I 
can neither walk, nor eat, nor sleep. It is wearisome even to 
repeat it all! My friend—great writer of our Russian land, 
listen to my request! . . . I can write more; I am 
tired.”’ 


rest. 


no 


One sometimes wonders how Tolstoy and Dostoevsky 
could ever have quarrelled with a friend of so beautiful a 
character as Turgenev. Perhaps it was that there was some- 
thing barbarous and brutal in each of them that 
intolerant of his almost feminine refinement. They were 
both men of action in literature, militant, and by nature 
propagandist. And probably Turgenev was as impatient 
with the faults of their strength as they were with the faults 
of his weakness. He was a man whom it was possible to 
disgust. Though he was Zola’s friend, he complained that 
“T’Assommoir’”’ left a bad taste in the mouth. Similarly, 
he discovered something almost Sadistic in the manner in 
which Dostoevsky Jet his imagination dwell on scenes of 
eruelty and horror. And he was as strongly repelled by 
Dostoevsky’s shrieking Pan-Slavism as by his sensationalism 
among horrors. One can guess exactly the frame of mind 
he in in the course of an argument with 
Dostoevsky, he said: “ You see, T consider myself a Ger- 


was 


was when. 





man.’ This has been quoted against Turgenev as though 
he meant it literally, and as though it were a confession of 


denationalization. His words were more subtle than that 
in their irony. What they meant was simply If to be a 
Russian is to be a_ bigot, like most of you Pan-Slav 


enthusiasts, then I am no Russian, but a European.” Has 
he not put the whole gospel of Nationalism in half-a-dozen 
sentences in “ Rudin’’? He refused, however, to adopt along 
with his Nationalism the narrowness with which it has been 
too often associated. 


This refusal was what destroyed his popularity in 
Russia in his lifetime. It is because of this refusal that 
he has been pursued with belittlement by one Russian 
writer after another since his death. He had that sense of 


truth which always makes hay of political and other ortho 
dox valnes, and this sense of truth applied to the portraiture 
of his contemporaries was felt like an insult in those circles 
of mixed idealism and sham, the circles of the political 
partizans. Now a may member—and an 
enthusiastic member—of a political party, but in his art 
he cannot become a political partizan without ceasing to be 
an artist. In his novels, Turgenev regarded it as his life 
work to portray Russia truthfully, not to paint and powder 
and “ prettify ’’ it for show purposes, and the result was 
an outburst of fury on the part of those who were asked 
to look at themselves as real people instead of as the master 
pieces of a professional flatterer. When “ Fathers 
Children” was published in 1862, the only people 
pleased were the enemies of everything in which 
believed. 


great artist be a 


and 
who were 
Turgeney 
“T received congratulations,’’ he wrote, 


‘almost caresses, from people of the opposite camp, from 

This confused me, wounded me: but mv conscience 

did not reproach me I knew very well I had carried out 

honestly the type I had sketched, carried it out not only 
’ ” 


without prejudice, but positively with sympathy 


enemies, 


That is sure to be the lot of every faithful artist 
takes his political party ov his church, o1 
gandist group to which he belongs 
painter, not a vindicater. an 
numerous crooked features an 


who 
any other propa 
as his subject. He is a 
to exhibit 
| faults in such a way as to 
wound the vanity of his friends and delight the malice of 
his enemies. Artistic truth is as different from propagandist 
truth as daylight from limelight, and the artist will always 
be hated by the propagandist as wi than 
treacherous friend. Turgenev deliberate]; 

life-work a course which could only lead to 
being misunderstood. When one thinks of the long years 
of denunciation and hatred he endured for the sake of his 
art, one cannot but regard him as one of the heroic figures 
of the nineteenth century. “He Mr. tells 
us, “been accused of timidity and cowardice by uncom- 
promising Radicals and ‘Revolutionaries. In an 
access of self-reproach he once declared that his character 
was comprised in He showed 
neither timidity nor cowardice, however, in his devotion to 


1 he is bound 


yrse an enemy—a 
accepted as his 


the miseries cf 


has,”’ Garnett 


one word—  poltroon!’” 


truth. His first and last advice to young writers, Mr. 
Garnett declares, was: “ You need truth, remorseless truth, 
as regards your own sensations.” And if Turgenev was 
remorseless in nothing else, he was remorseless in this— 


truth as regards both his own sensations and the sensations 
of his contemporaries. He seems, if we may judge from a 
‘Fathers and Children,” to have 


“Tt was a 


sentence he wrote about 
regarded himself almost as the first realist. 
method,’’ he said, “as well as a new type I introduced 

that of Realizing instead of Idealizing.’’ His claim has, 
at least, this truth in it: he was the first artist to apply the 
realistic method to a world seething with ideas and with 
political and philosophical unrest. His adoption of the 
realistic method, however, was the result of necessity no 
less than of virtue. He “simply did not know how to work 
otherwise,’’ as he said. He had not the sort of imagination 
which can invent men and women easily. He had always 
to draw from the life. “I ought to confess,’’ he once wrote, 
“that I never attempted to create a type without having, 
not idea, but a whom the 
elements were harmonized together, to work from. 


new 


various 
I have 
always needed some groundwork on which T could tread 
firmly.”’ 


an living person, in 


When one has praised Turgenev, however, 
of his character and the beautiful truth 


for the beauty 


of his art, one 
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remembers that he, too, was human and must have had his 
faults, both as a man and as an artist. His chief fault has 
always seemed to us to be that, of all the great artists, he 
was the most lacking in exuberance. That is why he began 
{o be scorned in a world which rated exuberance higher than 
beauty or love or pity. The world before the war was 
afraid above all things of losing vitality, and so it turned 
to contortionists of genius such as Dostoevsky, or contor- 
tionists of something less than genius, like the most talked-of 
of the Futurists, for fear restfulness should lead to death. 
We must not, of course, be taken as finally summing up 
Dostoevsky as a contortion‘st ; but he has that element in 
him. Mr. Conrad suggests a certain vice of misshapenness 
in Dostoevsky when he praises the characters of Turgenev in 
comparison with his. “All his fortunate 01 
unfortunate, oppressed and oppressors,’ he says in his fine 
tribute to Turgeney in the present book, human 
beings, not strange beasts in a menagerie’, or damned souls 
knocking themselves about in the stuffy darkness of mystical 
contradictions.” That is well said. On the other hand, it 
is only right to remember that, if Turgenev’s characters are 
human beings, they (at least the male characters) have a 
way of being curiously ineffectual human beings. He under- 
stood the Hamlet in man almost too well. From Rudin to 
the young revolutionist in “ Virgin Soil,” who makes such a 
mess of his propaganda among the peasantry, how many of 
his characters are as remarkable for their weakness as their 


creations, 


“are 


unsuccess! Turgenev was probably conscious of this pes- 
simism of imagination in regard to his feilow-man—at least, 
his Russian fellow-man. In * On the Eve,” when he wished 
to create a central character that would act as an appeal to 
his countrymen to their sluggishness, their 
weakness and apathy” (as Mr. Garnett puts it), he had to 
take a Bulgarian, not a Russian, for his hero. Mr. Garnett 
holds that the characterization of Insarov, the Bulgarian, in 
‘On the Eve,” is a failure, and puts this down to the fact 
that Turgeney drew him, not from life, but from hearsay. 
We think Mr. Garnett is wrong. We have known the 
counterpart of Insarov among the members of at least one 
subject nation, and hold that the portrait is essentially true 
and alive. Luckily, if Turgenev could not put his trust in 
Russian men, he believed with all his heart in the courage 
and goodness of Russian women. He was, we fancy, the first 
great novelist to endow his women with independence of soul. 
With the majority of novelists, women are mere sexual 
or sentimental accidents. 


“ conquer 


With Turgenev, women ave equal 
human beings—saviours of men and saviours of the world. 
“ Virgin Soil ’’ becomes a book of hope instead of despair as 
the triumphant figure of Marianna, the young girl of the 
Revolution, conquers the imagination. Turgenev, as a 
creator of noble women, ranks with Browning and 
Meredith—two other great writers who are temporarily 
scorned by the scorners. His realism was not, in the last 
analysis, the realism of disparagement, but the realism 
of love. His farewell words, as Mr. Garnett calls them, 
were: ‘Live and love others as I have always loved them.” 
We hope that Mr. Garnett’s appreciations of the novels 
will reintroduce this beloved author to thousands of English- 
speaking readers. Mr. Garnett has all his life been a pioneer 
English critics, an obstinate, eager, and dis- 
criminating praiser of men of genius whom the world has not 
sufficiently recognized. His criticism at once interests the 
intellect and appeals to our love of pugnacity—for he always 
fights for his authors, and gives the public many a scratch 
in the process. To him and to his wife the fame of Tur- 
genev in England owes more than to any other person. We 
value this present book for the triple sake of Turgenev, Mr. 
Conrad, and, as Mr. Conrad calls him, “ my dear Edward” 
Garnett. 


among 





PRUSSIA OF THE NAPOLEONIC AGE. 


“Treitschke’s History of Germany in the Nineteenth 
Century.” Vol. III. Translated by EDEN and CEDAR 
PauL. (Jarrold. 12s. 6d. net.) 


Tuer third volume of Treitschke’s history is, on the whole, 
less interesting than the first, which embraced the Napoleonic 
era, or the second, which depicted the reconstruction cf 
Central Europe after a gereration of conflict. The present 
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instalment, which covers no more than five years, opens on 
a note of hope, and closes in gloom and depression. Once 
again the stage is dominated by Metternich, who openly 
boasted that he carried Prussia in his pocket. If he had 
said Germany instead of Prussia, nobody could have con 
victed him of exaggeration. There were only two men in 
the Bund possessed of sufficient ability to stand up to him. 
One of them, Stein, was in retirement, if not in disgrace. 
The other, Hardenberg, was in office, but hardly in power. 

The most brilliant pages in the present volume are those 
which describe the ferment among the students, culminating 
in the Wartburg festival and the murder of Kotzebue. 
Fichte, who would have been the ideal leader, had died in 
1814; and Jahu is denounced as a crank, whose buffooneries 
disgusted men of .taste and retinement. He had done good 
work during the dark days after Jena in bracing his fellow 
countrymen for the coming struggle; but when victory had 
been than arrogant 
‘Young men became 


needed 
Teutonism and furious Francophobia. 
decivilized under the leadership of a churl to whom art. 
antiquity, and the whole world of the beautiful were closed 
books. Teachers began to complain that their students 
were becoming pert and unruly. The unlicked Teutonic cub 
His gospel of gymnastic exer- 
cises was wholesome enough; but when he begun to preach 
politics he was soon out of his depth. He longed for the 
unity of the Fatherland and “a wise constitution ’’; but his 
ideas were never worked out, and his disciples weve as hazy 
as their master. “Nothing could be more absurd than to 
accuse such a man of the arts of a secret conspirator. He 
never felt at ease except in the midst of noise and tumult. 
His loyalty to the King was beyond question, and he taught 
that salvation for Germany was to be found in Prussia 
alone.”’ 

The seed sown by “ Turnvater” 


won, something more was 


stretched his limbs again.”’ 


Jahn soon grew into a 
serious political movement. If Berlin was the birthplace of 
the gymnastic cult, the cradle of the Burschenschaft was 
Thuringia. No historian has ever approached 
Treitschke in the power of visualizing the physical and cul 


German 


tural characteristics of the States of which Germany is com- 
posed; and he never surpassed his picture of the smiling 
land of the miniature Ernestine duchies, the classic ground 
of particularism, “ where a Jena student jn a short after 
noon walk could embroil himself with the police of three or 
four different lords paramount.’’ ‘ Where could this 
romantic association have pursued its dream-life with such 
confidence and self-satisfaction, so utterly unconcerned about 
the hard facts of reality, as amid the easy-going anarchy 
of a patriarchal litthe community which had never made 
acquaintance with the serious aspects of national life?”’ 
The Ernestines were, as a rule, free from the grosser faults 
of German princelets; but it was not till the appearance of 
Karl August that they produced a figure tall enough to be 
seen beyond the limits of this Lilliputian world. The Duke 
had detested the French Revolution and Napoleon, and 
fought them in the field; but when victory was won ke 
realized, unlike Goethe, that Germany needed political as 
well as national freedom, and to him belongs the honor of 
presenting to his subjects the first constitution drawn up 
in accordance with the famous Article Thirteen of the funda- 
mental law of the Bund. It was a well-deserved if not 
altogether welcome compliment to the veteran ruler that 
the students’ associations from all over 
meet in his dominions. 

The Wartburg festival has often been described; but 
few modern writers have spoken of it with such severity as 
Treitschke. The historian shared Bismarck’s detestation 
for eloquent professors who dabbled in politics and preached 
the democratic gospel; and if we are in search of a recog- 
nizable portrait of Luden, Fries, or Oken we must look else 
where. But while the Jena professors were merely talkers, 
a very different type of leader appeared in Karl Follen, who 
is stripped naked before our eyes and revealed as a 
republican, a cosmopolitan, a Jacobin, a preacher cf 
murder, a forerunner of Russian nihilism. When Baum 
garten complained that Follen was not quite so black as he 
was painted, the historian defended himself in an appendix 
to later editions and reiterated his horrer of the “ miniature 
Robespierre.”” 


rermany chose to 


The wild and savage poet and orator was, in 


truth, “the grave-digger of the Burschenschaft ’': and when 
his disciple Sand plunged a dagger into the body of the 
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defenceless Kotzebue at Mannheim, the rulers darted forward 
and snuffed out the flickering spark of German Liberalism. 

The theory and practice of political assassination 
rendered some measure of coercion inevitable; and Metter- 
nich struck while the iron was hot. He had tightened his 
grip on the Holy Alliance at the Congress of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
and he had no difficulty in framing and carrying the 
Carlsbad Decrees. Alexander had forgotten the Repub- 
licanism of his youth and the Liberalism of his midde years. 
“This terrible Tsar,’’ wrote the Austrian Chancellor to his 
wife, “no longer stands in my way.’’ With the King of 
Prussia he had never had any trouble. Frederick William 
was not altogether displeased that the extravagances of the 
students had raised another obstacle to the grant of the 
promised constitution, and Hardenberg, though never a 
reactionary, was genuinely alarmed. 
not only at the firebrands, but at moderate reformers whose 
loyalty to King and country was beyond cavil. The arrest 
of Arndt moves Treitschke to expressions of indignation 
usually reserved for persons of radical opinions, like Varn- 
hagen, or South German princes like King William of 
Wurttemberg. ‘“ For two decades he was to suffer under an 
injustice which remains the most detestable of all the sins 
of this demagogue-hunt. There was no place for political 
fanaticism in this open and serene nature. He wrote to 
the Chancellor: ‘They will certainly not discover me to be 
a rascal and a traitor.’’’ There was, of course, no evidence 
against the ardent patriot; but so long as Frederick 
William III. sat on the throne, the Professor was deprived 
of the opportunity to seduce the studious youth of Prussia. 

The two most eminent advisers of the King of Prussia 
were Hardenberg and Humboldt; and they agreed in desir- 
ing the fulfilment of the royal promise of 1815. The 
Chancellor's proposals would have anticipated the United 
Landtag of 1847, while those of his more liberal colleague 
went somewhat further. But, unfortunately for Prussia, the 
two men, whose political views were not very different, were 
sundered by an insurmountable personal antipathy. The 
philosopher of Tegel looked with unconcealed contempt on 
the statesman who, even in old age, surrounded himself with 
unworthy companions, and whose life was the scandal of 
Berlin and Potsdam; while Hardenberg accused Humboldt, 
and not without reason, of desiring to supplant him in the 
highest office of the State. The King was no blind admirer 
of his Chancellor; but he had no hesitation in choosing 
between the antagonists, and Humboldt was forced to with- 
draw from public life. In this tug-of-war the historian’s 
sympathies are divided. He admires both the wrestlers, but 
in both cases withholds unreserved praise. ‘“ Unquestion- 
ably this man, who cared so little for political influence and 
political fame, did not deserve the reproach of Hardenberg 
and Gneisenau that his conduct had been dictated solely by 
personal ambition. He regarded the Chancellor’s power as 
disastrous, and he recognized the errors of the Carlsbad 
policy; but in this struggle he did not display simplicity, 
greatness, or resolution.” The Chancellor rejoiced at his 
victory; but the real victor was Metternich. With 
Humboldt’s resignation vanished the last chance of securing 
a constitution; for Hardenberg alone was too weak to bend 
the King to his will, and his master only retained him 
because he desired to spare the old man the pain of public 
dismissal. Happily for both the tension was relieved by his 
death in 1822. 

Treitschke’s judgments are often unfair; but his full- 
length portrait of Hardenberg requires little correction. 
“He died too late for his reputation. Detested by the 
reactionaries, an object of suspicion to the Conservatives, he 
had lost the respect even of the Liberals through the 
pusillanimity of his closing years, for the Liberals knew 
nothing of the earnestness of his labors for the constitution. 
Though one or two monarchs may have done so, never before 
had any subject introduced so many new threads into the 
web of destiny of Prussia. Was it credible that he had been 
no more than twelve years at the head of the administration ? 
What an‘ abundant activity had been compressed into this 
brief period—first, the overthrow of the feudal order; then 
victory and resurgence; then the reconstruction of the 
administration and liberation of the Prussian market; and, 
finally, the tax laws and the national debt edict, out of 
which, in days to come, the Prussian National Assembly was 
to issue. Though all these successes were not his sole work, 


The Decrees struck 











they would not have been possible without him. The 
idealism of our people makes them exacting in their judg- 
ments of men of action. Since the soft-natured and light- 
living youth with the grey hair commands so little respect. 
our love, when we think of the ways of liberation, goes out 
to Stein and Scharnhorst, to Blucher and Gneisenau, whereas 
Hardenberg’s peculiar greatness has remained wholly com- 
prehensible only to a small circle of political thinkers. The 
national conscience feels that the destiny of States is deter- 
mined not by talent, but by character.”’ 

When Hardenberg was gone the King neither sought nor 
found any Minister of outstanding ability during the 
remaining eighteen years of his life; and the influence of 
his eldest son grew steadily, though it never became para- 
mount. The modest King, with his slender abilities, recog- 
nized to the full the dazzling qualities of the Crown Prince, 
and unselfishly introduced him at an early age into the 
highest spheres of government. The most romantic of the 
Hohenzollerns fills an ever larger place in the later parts 
of the work; but the present volume is enriched by one of 
the most elaborate character studies in Treitschke’s gallery. 
Such a portrait was completely beyond the range of Droysen 
or Sybel, and even of Ranke, and could have been signed 
by no other German historian except Mommsen. “ Among 
the chivalrous princes whose vivacity, spirit, and nobility 
the youthful Heine could not sufficiently admire, the eldest 
seemed to deserve the palm. All the world spoke of him 
as the most accomplished prince in Europe, and his tutor, 
Niebuhr, hoped that with him would arrive a happier time 
for Germany. In conversation was brilliant and irre- 
sistible. No domain of knowledge was strange to him. In 
eloquent words, ever talented, ever original, he could deal 
with all the heights and depths of life. A born orator, when 
he spoke in public he charmed everyone by the agreeable 
tones of his clear voice, by the impetus of his thought, and 
by the nobility of his carefully chosen language. When he 
opened his heart to a kindred spirit, the intimacies of his 
personal experience flowed freely from his lips—a powerful 
stream of love, poetry, and enthusiasm. Yet this brilliant 
spirit lacked innate creative faculty and the secret of all 
human greatness—inner harmony. 
like a bronze statue, 


he 


He appezrs to us, not 
in whick many metals are molten 
together to form a homogeneous whole, but rather as a com- 
posite mosaic. Yor the first time there appeared in the House 
of Hohenzollern a contradictory and enigmatical character, 
whose tragical destiny it was to remain a riddle to himself 
and to the world, to misunderstand and be misunderstood 
by his own time, in whom promptness of decision was 
paralyzed by excess of thought, a prince capable of arousing 
the highest possible expectations, yet unable to fulfil one of 
them.’’ We then pass to his education, his religious out- 
look, his artistic endowments, his views on old and new 
Germany, on war and constitutions. ‘The Crown Prince 
was first a legitimate Christian ruler, in the second place 
a German, and last of all a Prussian. Who can contemplate 
without painful emotion the figure of this prince foredoomed 
to martyrdom? Born, as it seemed, for all that was great 
and glorious, nature had with a spendthrift hand equipped 
him lavishly with qualities of head and heart; and yet he 
lacked the instinct for reality which leads a man to see 
things as they are.” 

English readers of this volume will find much that is 
wearisome and not a little that is perverse; but they will 
be grateful for the water drawn from many wells, and for 
the purple patches which encourage the traveller to 
persevere in his long and arduous journey. 


G. P. Goocu. 





THE CASE FOR CHARLES THE SECOND. 


“A Misjudged Monarch (Charles II.).” By Sir H. M. Impert 
TERRY. (Heinemann. 15s.) 


“ Monarcny,” says Herodotus, “ puts even the best of men 
outside the ordinary thoughts.’’ The life of Charles IT. and 
the verdict of historians upon it show how disastrous it is 
when ordinary thoughts get inside the monarchy. For it is 
not really his immorality or his levity in the conduct of 
public affairs which has caused him to be written down as 
the most unworthy of kings, but the serious and rationalist 
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quality of his mind. In this friendly synthesis of already 
established facts about Charles, which is marred only by 
ignorance of the sweet uses of the relative pronoun and a 
girlish detestation of Oliver Cromwell, Sir H. M. Imbert- 
Terry makes the usual claim that his immorality was the 
natural consequence of the years of squalor and idleness 
which he spent as an exiled prince. And it is always to be 
remembered that in an age of extreme sexual brutality 
Charles opposed the Bill for the annulment of the Royal 
marriage on the grounds of the Queen’s barrenness with the 
declaration, ‘I will not have such an insult passed on an 
innocent woman.” It would have been better if Sir H. M. 
Imbert-Terry had shown a similar candor on the subject of 
Charles’s levity, which was as unquestionable as his 
immorality. A man forbid Eng- 
land to herself by her Parliament had no 
right to permit such a rabble of counsellors about him or to 
commit such blunders as “the stop of the Exchequer.’’ But 
it is his defence that in his exile he had learned the worst 
about everyone: the worst about kings from the unhelpful 
Royal] family of France, the worst about the privileged classes 
from his incompetent Royalist advisers, the worst about the 
reformers from the Scottish Covenanters. His mind was 
crippled by its lack of allegiance. Far more interesting than 
the discussion of these misfortunes is the rage he has excited 
by his harboring of ordinary thoughts. It is his real offence 
that he vacillated between Roman Catholicism and Pro- 
testantism ; for religious speculation, which is honorable in a 
man, is disgraceful in a king. There is little evidence that 
his Papist leanings ever led him to oppose the interests of 
his subjects; for his foreign policy may be attributed to dis- 
inclination to draw his bankrupt country into war with 
prosperous and implacable France. It is offence enough that 
behind the solid front of Protestantism we feel our kings 
should show the world, there was doubt and discusssion, and 


who was so ready to 
govern 


so we grudge Charles the sacrament which he received on his 
deathbed from the hands of Father Huddlestone. It raises 
the question as to whether the modern institution of 
Monarchy is not a refinement of cruelty upon man’s earlier 
invention of the king who is priest of the people and must 
die for the people. Now it is our demand that a man should 
die a mental death, that he should cease to participate in the 
mental flux which is civilization, and abandon his private 
search for God, and that he should devote himself to reflecting 
the convictions of the contemporary governing classes. A 
republican might be pardoned if he suggested that it would 
be more humane to make this demand of an office rather than 
an individual. 





MR. SNAITH AND MR. DE SELINCOURT. 


(Chatto & Windus. 6s.) 
(Nisbet. 5s. net.) 


By J. C. SNAITH. 
By HUGH DE SELINCOURT. 


“The Coming.” 
‘*Nine Tales.” 


As a satire on things as 
“The Coming’? should become a 
the literature of the war The story 
doings of the Rev. and 


them to be 
modest 
centres in the 
character and Hon. Thomas 
Perry-Hennington, the militant Vicar of Penfold, who now 
bitterly regrets that when in youth he was given the choice 
of Sandhurst or Oxford—he had 
The thorn in the Vicar’s flesh in Penfold is a young carpenter 
of precarious health, John Smith, who is known to hold 
cranky Socialistic views, has some reputation as a faith- 
healer, and is being the 
pacifist movement which is faintly stirring in the district 
But it is very difficult to deal with John Smith—first, 
because in social status he is a nondescript; and, again, 
because he is befriended by the young, eccentric Squire, 
Gervase Brandon, who has a cheap admiration for his mystical 
poetry, and has given him the run of his library. 
The Vicar’s opportunity, however, arrives one day when his 
daughter Ethel, who has taken it upon herself to “ round up 
the shirkers,’’ presents John Smith with a white feather, 
and receives in answer what the Vicar stigmatizes as “a 
And when John Smith is 
confronted he shows, beyond doubt, that he is “ unhinged,” 
by declaring: “At two o'clock this morning a presence 
entered my room, and said, ‘IT am Goethe, and I have come 
to pray for Germany’ and we knelt and prayed 
together.”’ The young carpenter’s ill-regulated, morbidly 


we know now, 


classic in 


“chosen the lesser part.” 


suspected — of source of a 


piece of atrocious blasphemy.”’ 


sensitive mind has clearly given way, and the Vicar decides 
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that as a Peace-crank and Socialist, whose example is infect- 
ing the parish, he must either be dealt with by the bench 
of magistrates under the Defence of the Realm Act, o1 
must be certified as fit for an asylum. Dr. Joliffe, the local 
practitioner, agrees with the Vicar that “a man who talks 
that way needs a strait waisteoat—one wonders what would 
happen to a man in Germany who went about saying that he 
was praying for England! ’’—but when he is pressed by the 
Vicar to certify John Smith as non compos mentis he hedges 
by declaring that the opinion of a Harley Street mental 
specialist ought to be taken. The Vicar, who “never ques 
tioned the logic of his own views, the soundness of his own 
judgment, the absolute rightness of his own judgment,” then 
arranges to put the proper machinery in motion, as it is 
“a matter of public duty’’; and after certain difficulties 
have been surmounted, and Dr. Murfin, the Welbeck Street 
specialist, has unaccountably declined to act, someone 
else, after hesitation, signs the certificate. It seems to the 
Vicar, and to everybody concerned, that Wellwood Sana- 
torium is a fate infinitely kinder than the county jail; so, 
seizing the opportunity when the young squire, wounded at 
Gallipoli, has a dangerous relapse, John Smith is placed 
there out of harm’s way. 

We must apologize to Mr. Snaith for so roughly sum- 
marizing the first-half of “ The Coming,’’ which is developed 
with a series of subtle, ironic touches, building up the pic 
ture of the autocratic machine in war-time, and linking up 
the humblest rural with the mandates of war 
dictators. The satire is developed on the lines of the Vicar’s 
solemn belief that “wars will not cease until God has 
affirmed himself at the second advent,” and the fact that 
he comes to realize, too late, that in the person of John 
Smith, “treated as a mischievous crank, bullied as a 
pacifist, and confined in a lunatic asylum,’’ Christ has 
indeed manifested himself. The supernatural element which 
pervades the scenes of the last half of the story, though 
discreetly handled, does not, we think, really strengthen 
the message of “The Coming,” and we wish Mr. Snaith 
had restricted his leading character to the simple, human 
plane. : 

Mr. Harold Child, in his laudatory “ Introduction ”’ on 
Mr. De Sélincourt’s fiction, prefers it “ when he is directly 
affirming,’’ when he describes people who are “climbing up 
the road towards the open country,” not when they are 
“slipping or being driven down it into the morass.’’ It is 
the author’s “uplift ’’ it seems that has shown Mr. Child 
“a straight road under my nose, but a road I could never 
have found for myself.’’ So frankly ethical a test of literary 
quality is a little disarming, but Mr. Child continues: “I 
regard Mr. De Sélincourt as one of the finest living artists 
in fiction, for the very reason that the load of ethical theory 
and counsel is carried so easily on the wings of a swift 
and buoyant art,’’ and this dictum invites a scrutiny of the 
artistic craftsmanship of “ Nine Tales.’’ The working-out 
of “ The Sacrifice,” a story of how the comfortable Wellfield 
family and their militant vicar glorify the war, and “the 
beauty of sacrifice of the women who give their heart’s blood 
and do not have the consolation of action,”’ where such as 
poor Rosa Dill, who goes mad, strangles ber baby, and dies 
in an asylum because her peaceable young husband has been 
clapped into the Regulars and blown to pieces by a shell, 
is marred by the tendency of the characters to deliver 
orations on texts obviously prepared for them. Rose’s 
soliloquy, before she kills her child, is really a piece of stage 
melodrama. Mr. De Sélineourt must fine down more the 
lines of his drawings, and employ less staring blacks and 
whites if his art is to carry his “didactic load.’”’ For 
example, we are ready enough to believe that Mr. Gregory 
Farel, the editor of the patriotic weekly in “ The Passionate 
Time Server,’’ suffered from literary flatulence of a dis- 
tressing nature, but the letter of 3,000 words which he 
addresses to Lady Jane Quaile on “ Armageddon and the 
Woman Spirit’’ is no less impossible than the diatribe he 
hurls at her when he has eaten his words and is again stoking 
up the fires of war. Better is “Sense of Sin,’’ where we see 
the conventional English gentleman, Mr. Robert Vaux, 
turning Catholic to escape the obsession of his domestic 
earnality. There is subtlety here, but there are too many 
discursive passages in the seventy long pages. The two 
sketches, “The Shy Poor Man”’ and “The Birth of an 
Artist,” indeed. are more convincing than the stories, simply 
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because the characters have scant space given them in 
which to divagate. 3ut we cannot quite believe in the 
delightful old Bishop, who. having told his erring son 
“that he’s got to choose between the woman and the cloth,”’ 
admits that he’s a bishop simply because “I like power. I 
like motor-cars. The dress is becoming. I’m a Hebrew 
scholar.’’ This is an example of Mr. De Sélincourt’s 
‘delicate Ariel” faculty, as Mr. Child terms it, and one 
certainly prefers it to other passages of “ ethical content,” 
where his passion for showing his fellows the road makes 
his art diffuse or emphatic. 





BOOKS IN 


“The Compleat Schoolmarm.” 
(Blackwell. 


BRIEF. 


28. net.) ® 


No school-teacher and no parent should miss this curious 
little book, but miss it they will if they are not careful. It 
is just one of those good things, the first look at which 
prompts the hand in the direction of the wastepaper-basket. 
For its appearance suggests that it is a comic almanac, or 
a cunning advertisement for a baby-food, or a freak publica 
tion from one of the precious art or thought circles. A 
“ Preliminary Disquisition,’’ addressed, in free verse, to the 
women who teach other women’s children, makes alert a 
discerning reader’s interest at once, for it is evident 
that here a tine intelligence has something to say which 
is important, and that it is going to express it skilfully with 
a nice, candid humor. 
lady all the way from 


This book is the history of a young 
‘pigtails’? to the dignity of a head- 
mistress’s desk; and it is not only one of the cleverest 
exposures of our educational methods we have read, but it 
has more good writing in it, and more of the stuff of which 
humanity is made, than any average hundredweight of new 
novels. 
% * *¥ 


“The Ancient Earthworks of the New Forest.” By 


Hrywoop SUMNER. (The Chiswick Press. £1 nev.) 

Ir is not often the case with an archeological work, but 
if you are not very interested in barrows and earthworks—- 
which are really of vast entertainment and very arresting in 
their suggestiveness—this is the book to rouse one’s interest. 
Even if a reader’s knowledge of his pre-historic forefathers 
amounts to no more than a thrill, for a scarcely definable 
reason, caused by one of Thomas Hardy’s many allusions 
to a desolate barrow on a southern down, and a witness alone 
there at dayfall, this monograph on the evidence of forgotten 
humanity in the New Forest—should he be fortunate 
enough to live in that country—can be recommended as a 
guide-book likely to keep him busy for the rest of his 
afternoons of leisure. 

“Purther Memories.” 
16s. net.) 


By Lord REDESDALRE. 


Tuesz further memories are published for the benefit, 
obviously, of the great number of people who enjoyed the 
previous volumes of recollections. 
of this new volume indicate 


But, as the illustrations 
they range from a ** Scene in 
the Author's Garden’ to a portrait of Prince Gortchakoff 

some difficulty appears to have been found in_ binding 
together enough material to furnish a brisk and important 
continuation memories, however, 
taining reading enough, and concern 
Wallace Collection, Queen Victoria, 

Mr. Edmund Gosse has 


These make ente 

3uddha, trees, the 
Russia, and Wagnei 
an introduction in which he makes 
the critical comment that “perhaps the most remarkable 
fact about Lord Redesdale was the redundant vitality of his 
character. His nature swarmed with life, like a drop of 


pond-water under a microscope.’ 


The @cck in the iin. 


THe bad news from ltaly caused general depression in the 
City and on the Stock Exchange; but happily there was no 
sensational fall in prices on Monday, and on Tuesday and 
Wednesday the tone was rather better. The Italian lire 
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depreciated in value, and is no better than 38 to the 
sovereign as against 25 before the war. The franc has also 
fallen, and French Securities are lower. On Tuesday 
Russian Fours changed hands at 503, while the price of 
Spanish Fours was 103! Brazil’s securities have not been 
afiected by Brazil’s entry into the war. Silver speculation 
continues, and on Tuesday the price jumped threepence per 
oz. to 46 pence. On Thursday, money was plentiful at 4 
to 45 per cent. Mr. Bonar Law's Vote of Credit speech 
provided cold comfort. Business men are staggered to 
learn that the National Debt was 4,900 millions 
sterling at the end of September, as against less than 700 
inillions sterling before the war. There is growing interest 
in the figures of expenditure as the necessity for increased 
taxation becomes more evident. Myr. Bonar Law’s speech 
appears to mean that he is spending 8 millions a week more 
than his Budget estimate, and the Report of the Select Com- 
mittee indicates the continued existence of public waste on 
a gigantic scale. No wonder, then, if an uneasy feeling 
exists in the City, and the discontent with the Government 
has found vent in the protest of business men against 
Government control and against the growth of bureaucracy 
which threaten to strangle the commerce of the whole 
country. This feeling is growing, and is certainly not con- 
tined to London. 


ARGENTINE RAILWAYS. 


The end of the railway strike in Argentina and the 
decision that. the companies will be allowed to make an 
increase in rates has had a strengthening effect on the prices 
of Argentine Railway Stocks, which has enabled them to 
resist the effect produced by the passing of the ordinary 
dividend by the Central Argentine and the publication of 
the Buenos Ayres Great Southern and Western reports. 
The former came as a great disappointment to the market, 
which had expected that ordinary shareholders would get 
more than the 1 per cent. actual, paid for the first half of 
the year. The two reports so far issued are both somewhat 
gloomy documents. Crops were exceedingly poor, the rise 
in the cost of materials, especially fuel, was enormous ; 
serious labor difficulties had to be encountered, and the 
Government prohibited the export of wheat. In spite of 
these difficulties, Buenos Ayres Great Southern showed an 
increase in gross receipts of £185,000 at the end of the 
year; but there was a rise of no less than £508,500 in 
working expenses, increasing the ratio to receipts irom 57 
to 64 per cent., so that net receipts were £323,500 less, and 
in order to pay the 4 per cent. dividend the balance carried 
forward had to be reduced by £10,000. The gross receipts 
of the Buenos Ayres Western were £209,700 less, but the 
increase in working expenses was much less than in the case 
of the Great Southern—namely, £95,000, which increased 
the ratio from 58.2 to 66.9 per cent., so that net receipts 
were £304,600 smaller at £829,600. Payment of a dividend 
of 3 per cent., as against 5 per cent. for the previous year 
reduced the balance carried forward from £52,100 to 
£24,100. Prospects at the moment, however, justify a certain 
amount of optimism, for prices of Argentine produce are 
likely to remain high for some time to come, and the outlook 
for the next harvest is said to be quite favorable, 


ANOTHER SHIPPING Fusion. 


Last week the shareholders of the Hain Steamship Co. 
received a circular intimating that an offer had been made 
to the company by the P. and O. and British India Steam 
Navigation Companies to purchase the whole of the share 
capital on a basis of £80 per £10 share, and that Messrs 
Kdward Hain & Sons, the managers of the company, had 
decided to recommend its acceptance. The offer is con 
ditional upon holders of at least 76 per cent. (or such 
lesser number as the purchasers may fix) of the issued 
shares in the company accepting it before November 15th 
next. The directors and managers of the company are also 
to receive compensation for relinquishing their rights in 
the company and acquiescing in the proposed sale, though 
the amount is not stated. The purchase will involve a total 
uf over £4,000,000, and the P. and O. will acquire a fleet of 
18 or 19 steamers with a total tonnage of between 150,000 
and 160,000 tons. The price of Hain Steamship shares rose 
from 34 to 76 on the announcement, but no dealings were 
marked. 
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medical profession in its advocacy of gas 
versus coal fires in the home and at the 
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DON’T SELL YOUR 
VICTORY LOAN. 


Write at once to The Prudential Assurance Co., 
142, Holborn Ears, E.C. 1, or to any of its Agents. 
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BRITISH DYES (LTD.). 


THE SECOND ANNUAL MEETING of the shareholders of British 
Dyes (Ltd.) was held on October 31st, at Huddersfield, Mr. James 
Falconer, M.P., the Chairman, presiding. After referring to 
the capital of the company, he said, I have heard the criticism 
that other companies were confining themselves to the manufac- 
ture of dyes, and we ought to have done the same. That has 
not been our view with regard to immediate supply during the 
period of the war. Our output during the year has been sub- 
stantially increased. Now the output of colours is more than 
three times the amount of the pre-war amount, and when you 
consider that we have made all our intermediate and many of 
our raw materials to enable us to increase the output, this is a 
very substantial effort to have accomplished in addition to our 
own production. We have continued, as far as the means of 
transport would allow, the supply of Swiss manufacturers to 
manufacture dyes and send them back to this country, either 
through us or directly. 

We have improved the plant in operation; others are being 
pressed forward, and we must always keep in view, in estimating 
the amount of work invo'ved in the manufacture of these inter- 
mediates, that they require for their operation general services 
on a very large scale, steam-power, gas, electricity, water, com- 
pressed air, and also supplies of acids and other raw materials. 
To provide these requires plant on a scale which can only be 
properly realized by inspection, and I am to express the hope, 
on behalf of the Board that as many shareholders as possible 
will take advantage of the invitation to see the works. When 
you look at the amount of building we have put up, then I think 
you will appreciate the effort which has been made in order to 
fill these buildings with plant, and to supply them with all the 
services necessary to enable them to be successfully operated. 

Now, at the same time, while I am bound to recognize the 
work which has been done, I am bound also to say, in perfect 
frankness, that it is only the beginning of the work that is to be 
done before you can have a really adequate supply o. dyes 
manufactured in this country. 

In the report there is mentioned the magnitude of the German 
concern with a capital of £35,000,000. Their output has been 
far in excess of what was required for Germany alone. 

The answer we got back was that after considering the 
reports of the two independent referees, to whom the reports from 
Messrs. Levenstein and ourselves had been referred, and they 
decided that Messrs. Levenstein alone should be allowed to ten- 
der. We asked them again and again to state what was the 
reason for which we were not allowed to tender, but we failed to 
get answer. We asked for an interview with the President of 
the Board of Trade, and the whole of our board of directors 
attended. We repeated the question but still without obtaining 
an answer. There two things for which we have pressed for— 
we have asked whether the referees recommended that we 
should not be allowed to tender. We have got no answer to 
that, excepting that the decision of the Board of Trade was 
given after considering the report; and on further pressure we 
were told that it was not a matter which was referable. 

The question of co-operation is mentioned in the report. 
The position is this, that in July of last year arrangements 
were made between all the dye manufacturers in this country 
for the purpose of endeavouring to bring about some arrange 
ments which would prevent overlapping and which would enable 
them to deal in the best way for the supply of the country 
But at that time the question was taken out of our hands by 
the Board of Trade, who set on foot certain negotiations by 
committees and otherwise. We are in favour of any arrange- 
ments which will enable us to work together for providing a 
better supply. We have been really anxious to bring about an 
arrangement, but, so far, nothing definite has been arrived at, 
and the difficulties have not been in the least of our making. 

I want to make an appeal ‘to all dye manufacturers and 
everybody engaged in the business to carry on his business and 
make it a success. But do not let us get into the old bad 
position of past days, when it was the business of every man to 
be trying to do as much harm to his neighbour as he possibly 
could. The task is one which is worthy of our best efforts. 

We have research work constantly going on in our new works 
laboratory at ‘Turnbridge and elsewhere amongst our chemists 
In order to encourage the supply of chemists we have made an 
offer to the universities that if they will send us a qualified 
chemist we will find him, at a satisfactory salary, an engage 
ment for three years. That, of course, will take time and cost 
money, but no figure that anyone can think of would be too 
much to pay for securing a really efficient staff of chemisis for 
our work in the future. 

INDIGO MANUFACTURE. 

Last year I stated the steps which we had taken, through 
which we should be in a position to manufacture indigo, and to 
tender to the Government for the purchase of Ellesmere Port 
Works, and that we were refused permission to tender. We 
had made every effort to ascertain the reason, but had been 
unable to ascertain the reason for which we were not allowed 
to tender. We were unable to get to know. When we were 
asked to submit evidence of our ability to manufacture indigo 
by the process of Ellesmere Port, we appointed a committee. 
They made a report, which was submit ed to the Board of 
Trade, with the intimation that if there were any doubts we 
would be glad to supply further particulars upon any point. 





